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THE SOUTH NEEDS BETTER HORSES AND CAN RAISE THEM 


At the bottom of better farming in the South is the use of more | such big, strong fellows in the Cotton Belt. Well, anyhow, it is horses 


horse-power, bigger and better horses, horses bred to the business of | 
pulling loads and walking with a business-like stride all the while. 


Such horses are -—— asian 
needed in prepar- 
ing the soil and har- 
vesting the crops 
that grow on it. 
And, in turn, the 
crops of corn and 
grain and peavines 
and grasses” and 
clover and “other 
forage which can 
be raised so cheap- 
ly in the South by 
proper farming 
will help you} to 
grow the horses 
you need. Take 
holdnowand make 
the South a land 
of such horses as 
those of Europe of 
which Editor Poe 
has written as fol- 
lows?in his this 
week's letter from 
abroad: 

“And the horses, 
the magnificent 
horses__they are 
themselves worth 
coming across the 
ocean to see! If | 
had needed any- 
thing else to con- 
vince me of the 
need for the fight 
The Progressive 
Farmer is making 
for better work 
horses in the South, 
this trip to Europe 
would have sup- 
plied it. Do you 
remember that pic- 








ture we had on the first page of The Progressive Farmer about six 
weeks ago, “The Sort of Work Horses Western Farmers Use,” showing 
four big muscular, magnificent looking horses ready to hitch to the har- 


SPLENDID TYPE OF THE DRAFT HORSES USED IN BELGIUM. 


This picture, shown by courtesy of J. Crouch & Son, LaFayette, Indiana, represents one of their magnificent imported Belgian 
draft stallions. Notice }the full, compact, powerful body of the Belgian type, possessing a maximum of weight within a given'space, 
an essential for moving great loads with least exertion. 











row? The picture must have impressed you, for we don't often see! at a time." 


such as these that you see on European’ farms, and it is with them 
that the farmers here break and cultivate the land with such 


thoroughness as to 
produce the splen- 
did crops I have 
seen growing ev- 
erywhere | have yet 
been. 

“As for the draft 
horses in the cities, 
they have been the 
admiration of our 
entire party. Col- 
lege professors, col- 
lege girls, lawyers 
everybody has 
paid the Dutch and 
Belgian horses trib- 
utes of interest, in- 
spection,and praise 
such as even the 
masterpieces of art 
in the great galle- 
ries here might well 
envy. ‘Why, they 
look as big as Bar- 
num’s_ elephants.’ 
was the not unjusti- 
fiable declarationof 
a young lady as the 
great Percherons 
passed by us. King- 
ly horses, bearing 
themselves as if 
conscious of royal 
blood, strong as 
lions, but thorough- 
ly gentle, beautiful 
in form, hauling gi- 
gantic loads on 
wagons that when 
empty would alone 
make good loads 
for the miserable- 
looking dray horses 
belabored by ne- 








gro drivers in our Southern towns—and doing it all with such 
wonderful ease and with such majestic and rythmical movements 
that it was a positive pleasure just to watch them for an hour 
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TRY HEAVY LIMING FOR ALFALFA ON A 
SMALL SCALE. 

It has been long known that lime is necessary 
for sweetening the soil for alfalfa, and its success 
in the arid West is largely due to the amount of 
lime in the soil, it having not been washed down 
But now Joe Wing, of 
Ohio, who has probably had more experience in 


as in the humid regions. 


z 


who has hundreds of acres of it growing, says 
ihat this sort of liming is not enough, and that 
alfalfa wants lime in such abundance that the 
soil would be unfitted for other plants. He claims 
that four tons of lime per acre is about right, 
and that with this much lime the crab grass will 
not bother it. Four tons would mean about one 
hundred bushels of lime per acre. The farmers 
in Pennsylvania formerly used more than that in 
their ordinary farm cropping, till they found that 
they were liming too heavily, and now seldom 
use more than twenty-five bushels for most crop- 
ping. 

I have considerable confidence in what Mr. 
Wing says, and would like to have an opportunity 
to test his ideas if I were now growing alfalfa. 
3ut any one can test the matter on a small scale 


| by applying lime at rate of one hundred bushels 


per acre on a small part of an alfalfa patch. It 
will certainly do no harm and may open up the 


alfalfa than any other man in the country, and| way to greater success with this crop. 
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A LAND WHERE EVERYBODY WORKS. 








Impressions of Germany, Holland, and Belgium 


From Abroad—What Industrial Training and Education Will Do for a Nation’s Efficiency— 


Germany Contrasted With Spain—Removing 
bor is the Great Task of the South. 


In my letter just preceding my last, I had much} 
lo say concerning the excellence of Freneca farm- 
ing, but I have since seen an even more highly 
developed system of agriculture than that I found 
in France. There is perhaps no more careful 
farming anywhere on earth than in the little 
countries of Belgium and Holland through which 
1 have now been traveling for some days. While 
in Germany, which I have just reached, the land 
appears to be little less fruitful. 


& 


Neither Belgium nor Holland is more than 
one-fifth the size of an average Southern State, 
yet each supports a population three times as 
large. If either North Carolina or Mississippi 
were as thickly settled as Belgium, the popula- 
tion would be about 30,000,000, or one-third that 
ot the entire United States. And yet so carefully 
is the land cultivated that Belgium, I understand, 
makes more than enough bread not only for its 
great rural population, but for its millions and 
miilions of townspeople and factory-workers as 
well. Think of one Southern State making pro- 
duce enough to feed one-third of the people in 
America! 

& 


And the horses, the magnificent horses—they 
are themselves worth coming across the ocean to 
see! If I had needed anything else to convince 
me of the need for the fight The Progressive Far- 
mer is making for better work horses in the 
South, this trip to Europe would have supplied 
it. Do you remember that picture we had on the 
first page of The Progressive Farmer about six 
weeks ago, “The Sort of Work Horses Western 
Farmers Use,’ showing four, big, muscular, mag- 
nificent-looking horses ready to hitch to the har- 
row? The picture must have impressed you, for 
we don’t often see such big, strong fellows in the 
Cotton Belt. Well, anyhow, it is horses such as 
these that you see on European farms, and it is 
with them that the farmers here break and culti- 
vate the land with such thoroughness as to pro- 
duce the splendid crops I have seen growing 
everywhere I have yet been. 


a 


As for the draft horses in the cities, they have 
been the admiration of our entire party. College 
professors, college girls, lawyers—everybody has 
paid the Dutch and Belgium horses tributes of in- 
terest, inspection, and praise such as even the 
masterpieces of art in the great galleries here 
might well envy. ‘‘Why, they look as big as 
Barnum’s elephants,’’ was the not unjustifiable de- 
claration of a young lady as the great Percherons 
passed by us. Kingly horses, bearing themselves 
as if conscious of royal blood, strong as lions, but 
thoroughly gentle, beautiful in form, hauling 
gigantic loads on wagons which when empty 
would alone make good loads for the miserable- 
looking dray horses belabored by negro drivers 
in our Southern towns—and doing it all with 
such wonderful ease and with such majestic and 
rhythmical movements that it was a positive 
pleasure just to watch them for an hour at a 
time. 


& 

Cver here in Europe the farmers believe in 
three things: (1) good stock; (2) plenty of it; 
(3) good care of it. The only exception I would 
make to this last statement is the cow. It rather 
goes against the grain with me to see cows hitched 
to carts like oxen as is commonly done in many 
European countries, especially Germany; but 
even these cows, I must say, seem sleek, well-fed 
and in good spirits. I haven’t seen a horse’s ribs 
nor a cow’s since I have been in Europe: the 
Europeans won’t have poor stock. Neither have 
I seen a mule—-and of course there are no ne- 
groes, except a few negro tourists. 


& 

Before passing to any other question, however, 
let me correct any impression that the cow is 
discriminated against over here in that she must 
often pull carts or ploughs, and so assist in mak- 
ing and harvesting the crops. In Europe every- 
thing works. That is why these countries sup- 
port ten to twenty times the population supported 
by similar areas in America. Even the dogs are 


Are Given in the Ninth of Editor Poe’s Letters 
the Heavy Millstone of [gnorant, Untrained La- 


pressed into service, and little carts drawn by 
one, two or three big dogs are common sights in 
Amsterdam, Antwerp and Brussels. The dogs 
work, the cows work, the wind works—everybody 
works, including father, and the very breezes that 
pass across the country are caught, like Kansas 
tramps in harvest time, harnessed with thousands 
of Dutch wind-mills, and set to work to grind the 
wheat, cut the wood, and drain the swamps. In 
yermany even the King and the King’s son must 
learn a trade, and the secret of the prosperity of 
all these crowded, over-flowing countries, in my 
opinion, lies in two things: 

(1) An intelligent population, with their natu- 
ral intelligence trained and sharpened by educa- 
tion; 

(2) No man or woman thinks of any task that 
comes to hand as being beneath him or her. 
Time and again on this trip have I seen hotel 
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HARV4ST SCENE IN GERMANY—NOTE THE SPLENDID 
DRAFT HORSES. 





porprietors or managers, men of education, intel- 
ligence, and refinement, come into kitchen or din- 
ing-room in case of a rush and assist in waiting 
on the table as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world. And this is but an illustration of 
the general attitude here toward all work. ‘‘What- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do with thy might’’— 
that was good doctrine in Solomon’s time, and 
it is good doctrine for Europe, the Cotton States, 
or for any other part of the world to-day. Dr. 
Walter H. Page never said a truer thing than 
when he declared: ‘It is better to make good 
split-bottom chairs than it is to be an unproduc- 
tive ‘prominent citizen.’ ”’ 


& 


Doing work badly degrades it: that is the trou- 
ble with us in the South. Our old slave-holding 
aristocracy set the ignorant new-caught African 
savage to doing work for them, and he worked 
so badly that they began to think it discreditable 
to be a worker at all. What I have seen in Eu- 
rope thus far has only deepened and confirmed 
the conviction which travel and observation in 
the South from Virginia to Texas had already de- 
veloped in my mind, namely: that lack of intelli- 
gence or education on the part of any consider- 
able part of its population is a mill-stone about 
the neck of any community. There is no task un- 
der Heaven which an intelligent man can not do 
better and cheaper than an unintelligent man; 
there is no work under Heaven which can not be 
done better and more cheaply by educated labor 
than by uneducated. There is no other way given 
among men whereby a nation can achieve great- 
ness except by training, developing and educating 
its people, its common people. Every live, force 
ful nation in Europe to-day bears witness to this 
truth: in them you see even the cab drivers read- 
ing the daily papers with the same intelligent in- 
terest with which merchants and lawyers seem to 
read them in America and even the peasants here 
in their plain clothes go to see the great master- 
pieces of art as some of them were doing when I 
stood with them in Amsterdam to admire Rem- 
brandt’s most famous pictures. 


od 





Take Germany with her magnificent system of 
industrial schools, the best in the world, and her 
industries, and prosperous people who have sent 














articles with the brand ‘‘Made in Germany” into 


every quarter of the globe: 
strong and powerful nation and her skilled and 
educated workers with degenerate Spain where 
free thought has been stifled for centuries and 


then contrast this 


education neglected. There you find the real 
“Man With the Hoe’? whom Markham depicted in 
his matchless poem: hopeless workers, ‘‘brothers 
to the ox,’’ who cultivate narrow patches without 
horses, breaking the land by digging it up with 
short-handled, back-breaking mattock-like grub- 
bing hoes; and the land going to waste for lack 
of intelligent attention. , 

Spain, with more than half her people illiter- 
ate, bankrupt, poverty-stricken, despised; Ger- 
many, with her magnificent trade schools and 
general system of education, progressing more 
rapidly this last generation than possibly any 
other nation in the world, if due allowance be 
made for the difference in natural resources be- 
tween Germany and America during this period. 
Small wonder that when Germany whipped 
dumbfounded France with such astounding celer- 
ity in 1870, France proceeded to make inquiry as 
to the secret of Germany’s wonderful strength— 
and at once adopted the German idea of thor- 
ough and compulsory public education for all her 
own people: the effects of which are now also 
seen in the unexampled prosperity of France. 
whose people have become the richest in all Eu- 
rope. 

Education in Germany has been made to train 
for actual life and work: that is the secret, and it 
is a lesson which we in the South can not take 
too seriously to heart. If German authorities had 
been in charge of Southern education, we should 
have had splendidly equipped agricultural high 
schools in every county or Congressional district 
twenty years ago, and the elements of agriculture 
and of domestic science would be taught in every 
rural school, whether elementary school or acad- 
emy. 


& 


To me it is positively painful to go out into the 
academies in our country districts in the South 
and see girls who are going to be farmers’ wives 
struggling with the conjugation of Latin verbs 
while they learn never a thing about the chemis- 
try of bread-making and do not even know when 
a meat should be put into the water after it is 
boiling and when it should be put in while the 
water is cold. Their husbands and children will 
have their lives saddened and shortened by indi- 
gestion and improper nutrition—but of course it 
would be undignified and therefore unthinkable 
for sweet college girls to learn anything about 
cooking! 

And the boys who are going to be farmers— 
they are also studying Caesar and “latitude and 
longitude”’ and ‘“‘the metric system of weights and 
measures”? while they learn nothing whatever of 
how to compound a feeding ration so as to get 
milk or butter cheapest, and nothing whatever of 
soil fertility and its management, by which the 
$60,000,000 a year spent by farmers in Georgi’ 
and adjoining States might be largely saved! But, 
of course, that, too, would be undignified, and it 
might shock your professor if you were to bring 
the matter to his attention. 

The whole tragic system is an outgrowth of 
our idea that labor is degrading, and this is the 
fallacy we must put forever behind us before we 
can ever measure up to our opportunities. When 
man had once fallen, had once eaten the forbid- 
den fruit, the only way the Lord Himself could 
find to keep him from going utterly to the Devil, 
was to put him to work; and it is high time for 
us to come to see that corn roots and cotton rovts 
are just as honorable and legitimate as subjects 
of interest and inquiry as Greek roots and Latin 
roots. 

ut 

Take my own case now in connection with this 
very European trip: When I was in a country 
school I spent considerable time studying about 
English money, but when I reached Scotland the 
other week I didn’t know the worth of a shilling 
nor how many pence it takes to make one. I also 
spent some time as a farm boy studying the me- 
tric system of weights and measures, but now 
that I have reached a metric system country at 
last, I have no idea in the world as to how much 
a kilometer is. All this information perished 
with the learning—even for me, although I have 
made a trip to Europe as not one school-boy in 
a thousand ever grows up to do. It would have 
been knowledge that would have stayed with me, 
knowledge that would have been put to interest 
in all the life around me, if I had been taught 
instead about the laws of plant and animal life, 








(Continued on Page 3.) 
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How to Mix Fertilizer to Follow Cowpeas. 


armers Losing Money at a Tremendous Rate by Using 8-2-2 for 
Everything—This Article Tells You How to Balance Your Fertilizer 


for Tobacco and other Crops Where Cowpeas Have Supplied Ni- 


trogen. 

Messrs. Editors: It has been sur- 
prising to find so many farmers 
using the same fertilizer formula for 
poth cotton and tobacco. They seem 
to take into consideration neither 
the deficiencies of the soil nor the 
requirements of the crops, so far as 


gredients of the fertilizer are con- 
cerned. Both the cotton and tobac- 
co growers seem to have fallen into 
the habit of using the time-dishonor- 
ed fertilizer 8-2-2. 


Properly Balanced Formulas for To- 
bacco and Cotton, 


Authorities whose teachings are 
accepted maintain that the following 
proportions of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and potash are appropriate 
for tobacco: 


Phos. Acid. Nitrogen. Potash. 


4 2 6 
3 4 r¢ 
4 5 8 
5 5 10 
And the following for cotton:— 
8 4 2 
9 3 3 
10 4 4 


The farmers of the State are not 
only losing money through the use 
of 8-2-2 but are losing money 
through its purchase. This is espe- 
cially true of the tobacco farmers. 
The accepted formula for tobacco 
calls for an excess of potash and for 
cotton an excess of phosphoric acid. 


Making Tobacco After Cowpeas. 


The quite common belief that to- 
bacco grown after cowpeas does not 
do well is true and yet not true. It 
is true if enough potassium and 
phosphorus is not added to the soil 
to balance the nitrogen accumulated 
by the cowpeas, and it is not true if 
this addition is made. The farmer 
who uses 400 pounds of 8-2-2 fertil- 
izer under tobacco adds to the soil 32 
pounds of phosphoric acid and eight 
pounds each of nitrogen and potash. 
If this fertilizer be applied to a field 
upon which a crop of cowpeas were 
plowed under there would be added 
to the soil about 48 pounds of nitro- 
gen for every ton of hay the cowpeas 
might have made. The addition of 
so great a quantity of nitrogen with- 
out an appropriate increase in the 
quantities of phosphoric acid and 
potash would give an unbalanced fer- 
tilization for tobacco and particu- 
larly objectionable to quality in 
North Carolina tobacco. -If 400 
pounds of an 8-2-2 were applied af- 
ter a crop of cowpeas had been cut 
off, the formula would be 8-5-2. If 
the cowpeas were turned under the 
formula would be 8-12.5-2. In the 
first case it would be necessary to 
add 300 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
Phosphate and 24 pounds of 50 per 
cent sulphate of potash in order to 
readjust the proportions of phos- 
Phoric acid, nitogen and potash to 
the 8-2-2 basis. 

In case cowpea vines capable of 





plowed in, about 1,200 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate and about 
48 pounds of sulphate of potash 
would have to be added to bring 
about the relationship of 8-2-2. 


Reka \It is Folly to Use 8-2-2 for Every- 
the proportion of the fertilizing in- | 7 Bi 


thing. 


Herein is found the belief that 
cowpeas injure tobacco. It is not so 


;much that the cowpeas injure the 


tobacco as it is that the farmer does 
not appreciate the value of the cow- 


|pounds of sulphate of potash. As- 
|suming that the cowpea stubble af- 
|forded two tons of hay per acre, 
| there should be about 24 pounds of 
|nitrogen left in the soil by the cow- 
|peas. The 400 pounds of 16 per cent 
| acid phosphate, the 100 pounds of 50 


|making one ton of hay had been | per cent sulphate of potash and the 


24 pounds of nitrogen left in the soil 
would give the exceedingly high- 
grade formula of 12.8-5-10; or if 200 
pounds of acid phosphate were used 
the formula would be 10.6-8-16.3. 
In this case the application would be 
only 200 pounds acid phosphate and 
100 pounds of sulphate of potash, 
yet there would be 382 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, 24 pounds of nitro- 
gen, and 50 pounds of potash to the 
acre serviceable for plant growth. If 
this phosphoric acid were supplied 








tures in this section. 


and do much _ growing grass at 


grass. It helps very much to 
Pastures should be shrubbed 
mee a year is better. Now is 


used. 

Remember that it takes a 
as the field. Without pastures 
stock, and without live stock it 





Shrub the Pastures Now. 


Briars, bushes and trees are the greatest drawbacks to pas- 
These are very anxious to grow and they 
hold back the grass from. growing. 


There is enough bottom land for pastures on almost every 
farm if the briars, trees and bushes were out of the way of the 


the trees are allowed to remain. 


Bush axes, grass knives and briar knives are the tools mainly 


crops from the fields.—J. M. Beaty, in Smithfield Herald. 


No farmer can grow them 
the same time. 


remove the briars and bushes if 
at least every two years and 


the best time to do this work. 


little work in the pasture as well 
you can not do much with live 
is impossible to get the biggest 








pea as a fertilizer for tobacco and 
fails to add the phosphoric acid and 
potash to ‘‘go with’ the nitrogen 
collected by the cowpea. It is just as 
unwise for the farmers to purchase 
fertilizers of a constant formula aad 
apply it to all crops as it would be 
for him to purchase one size shoes 
to fit all members of his family. 

In making the above comparison 
I have used the 8-2-2 formula for no 
other reason than that it probably 
is used more than all others. The 
farmer who uses a fertilizer contain- 
ing nitrogen when tobacco is to fol- 
low cowpeas, not only receives no 
benefit from the nitrogen in the fer- 
tilizer, but it will, in many cases at 
least, harm the tobacco by detracting 
from its quality. The thing for them 
to do is to increase the quantities 
of phosphoric acid and potash until 
the appropriate formula is secured. 


Don’t Plow Under Good Forage. 

He should not plow under the 
cowpea vines any more than _ he 
should plow under cottonseed meal 
—both are worth more as feeds than 
as fertilizers and when fed, more 
than three-fourths of the fertilizing 
ingredients go back to the soil in 
condition better for plant food. 


|Cut Off Cowpea Vines and Cure Into 
Hay. 





For every ton of hay cut from an 
jacre add to that acre 400 pounds 16 
;per cent acid phosphate and 100 
| 


by an 8-2-2 fertilizer it would re- 
quire 400 pounds; if this nitrogen 
were supplied by 8-2-2 goods, 1,200 
pounds would be required! 

I find that the mathematics of fer- 
tilizers is hard for the farmer to un- 
derstand. He is inclined to over- 
look both per cent and proportion 
in the purchase of plant food. He is 
inclined to calculate on the basis of 
a ton of fertilizer and not on the 
basis of pounds of plant food. 

Cc. L. NEWMAN, 
Professor of Agriculture, A. & M. 
College. 





Deep Plowing Vindicated by Drouth. 
The demonstration farms in Union 
County, under efficient supervision 
of Mr. T. J. W. Broom, are doing 
great good to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the county. The deep plow- 
ing that was done in the prepara- 
tion of the land last spring, follow- 
ed by shallow cultivation, has had 
its effects during the drouth. The 
demonstration patches, where the 
land was broken deep, present a 
green and healthy appearance even 
in the dryest section of the county, 
while the patches next to them, that 
were managed in the old way, show 
crops that are fired up and almost 
ruined from drouth. 
learning improved methods slowly 
and ten years will bring great 
changes in methods in this county. 
—Carolina Farmers’ Union. 





PLOWING COTTON TO A STAND. 


Mr. Gordon Gives His Plan of Culti- 
vating a Piece of Checked Cotton 
With Very Favorable Results. 


Messrs. Editors: I have experi- 
mented a little this year in the way 
of cultivating checked cotton, and 
will give you the modus operandi. 
First, the cotton was planted in the 
usual way in about 3%-foot rows, 
with a cotton planter. I first scraped 
it off, thoroughly harrowed the mid- 
dles, making it nearly level; then 
with a careful hand scraped it cross- 
wise, leaving it in checks, or blocks, 
about three or four inches. In at 
least half of the checks there was no 
thinning to do, as the plowman had 
done that with his plow. I hoed the 
crop once, which did not consume 
more than one-third the time requir- 
ed to chop out the cotton in the old 
way. I used a harrow to cultivate 
every week, till the cotton got to be 
about three feet high, when I used 
a 20-inch buzzard-wing sweep, three 
furrows to the row. This particular 
cut of cotton will compare very fav- 
orably with other other cotton hoed 
two and three times. This, I think, 
will prove especially practical to the 
Delta farmer, where the land is level 
or nearly so. 
J. C. GORDON. 


Editorial Comment: The rich Del- 
ta land should offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for checking cotton; but 
blocking it into checks with a scrape 
in the manner Mr. Gordon describes 
is something that could be done any- 
where if the stalks did not have to 
be closer than 18 inches in the drill. 
Getting work done in such a labor- 
saving way as this depends princi- 
pally on making up the mind to do 
it, and then getting at it. Cotton is 
going to be made much cheaper in 
the future than it has in the past, 
and methods more or less similar to 
those Mr. Gordon mentions will be 
the means. Those who have a thin 
soil will find it necessary to improve 
their land, both for making a larger 
yield per acre and for getting the soil 
rich enough so that wider planting 
will suffice. Let us have a lot of re- 
ports on how labor has been saved 
in the cotton field this year. These 
are practical questions that intelli- 
gent farmers will be more likely to 
work out than the experiment sta- 
tions; and in the nature of the ques- 
tions to.be solved, the farmer can 
speak as authoritatively after suc- 
cessful experience in this line as any 
experiment station specialist can. 





A Bushell of Peas in the Pod, 100 
Pounds. 


Messrs. Editors: Tell your cor- 
respondent that it takes about 100 
pounds of peas in the pod to make 
a bushel, and it is worth as much to 
gather a hundred pounds of peas as 
it is tu pick the same amount of cot- 
ton. N. Y. GULLEY. 








Farmers are} 


A farm 4 or 5 miles from the 
|/market on a hard road is virtually 
|nearer the market than one situated 
| only 2 or 3 miles away, but located 


hace a soft and yielding road. 











A LAND WHERE EVERYBODY 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
about how to compound feeding rations and fer- 
tilizer formulas, about the breeds and types of 
and this practical 
and useful knowledge (as no sane man can deny), 
would have been just as useful to me as mental 
training as were the miscellaneous masses of 
foreign, lifeless and useless information which I 


horses, hogs, and cattle, etc., 





had thrust upon me. 


af 


‘a : is the same way with the education of our 
iris, 


A young woman—and an unusually intel- 


WORKS. 
Paris the other day had 


our trip to St. Denis Ch 


her, and when 
world in industrial skil 








ligent young woman, too,—who was with me in 


French at one of our Southern colleges, and yet 
in the three or four years’ time since then she 
had forgotten the language so completely that 
she couldn’t even bargain with the cabman about 


France was wise enough when Germany licked 
she saw Germany 


the German idea of education for her own—com- 
pulsory education, universal education, industrial 


education. 
spent four years studying 


urch. 
st 

beating the South. 
1, to wake up and adopt 





same lesson to heart. 
stock as the Germans—nothing on my trip has 
impressed me more forcibly than the striking re- 
semblance of the men and women in a German 
crowd to those in an American crowd—and the 
same policies of practical education and training 
which have made the German people prosperous 
and powerful will work a like revolution in the 


The South, I repeat, should take the 
We are largely of the same 


Let us set ourselves to the task. 


CLARENCE H. POE. 


Hotel Westminster, Cologne, Germany. 
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DRAINAGE CONVENTION IN 
BERN TO-DAY. 


NEW 


Proper Drainage of Swamp Lands 
Alone Would Open Up Land 


Enough to Support Population of 


Entire State, 


Messrs. Editors: September 9th 
and 10th is the date for the meeting 
of the Drainage Convention at New 
Bern. The following speakers have 
already accepted and will make ad- 
dresses, the subject for the most 
part being on the general subject 
of Drainage and its value to North 
Carolina: Congressman John H. 
Small, of the First District; Con- 
gressman C. R. Thomas of the Third 
District; Congressman H. L. Godwin, 
of the Sixth District; Mr. J. O. 
Wright, Drainage Expert of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, on 
Methods of Drainage; W. W. Ashe, 
Drainage, Its Relation to Forestry; 
Henry E. Fries, Winston, Drainage 
of Overflowed Lands; Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, State Geologist. I expect Mr. 
John Wilkinson of Belhaven to make 
a short talk on the Agricultural 
Value of Drained Land. 

The principal object of the Con- 
vention will be to recommend legis- 


lation that will permit of practical 
drainage of the swamp lands and 
overflowed lands of Eastern and 


Piedmont North Carolina. When we 
consider the area of swamp lands in 
North Carolina, that it is nearly as 
great as the kingdom of Saxony, 
which has nearly 5,000,000 people, 
it will be seen that the State has 
the opportunity of developing an 
area which is capable of supporting 
a population that is larger than the 


present population of the whole 
State. 
The necessity of drainage is em- 


phatically shown by the enormous 
destruction of crops in Eastern 
North Carolina during the past two 
years, even if the problem only re- 
lated to the drainage of land already 
under cultivation. It does, however, 
take up the problem of drainage of 
a million and a half acres that are 
not now in any cultivation whatever. 
It means the reclamation of land 
that is capable of raising from 15 
to 50 bushels of corn per acre that 
is not now producing a single bush- 
el. It will mean a general improve- 
ment in the health conditions of the 
swamp sections of Eastern North 
Carolina. I might say here that I 
also expect to have an address on 
the Benefit to Public Health by 
Drainage of Swamp Lands by some 
member of the North Carolina Board 
of Health. 
JOSEPH HYDE PRATT. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: If any reader 
should inquire mentally why any 
legislation is necessary to permit the 
drainage desired, he will find a sat- 
isfactory answer by reflecting that, 
to drain these swamp lands, long 
trunk ditches, as wide and as long 
as public roads, will be needed to 
carry off the water collected from 
large areas, just as public roads are 
needed to bear the accumulated 
travel of many communities. Individ- 
ual land-owners, if once these big 
ditches are constructed under the 
laws insuring their proper control 
and regulation, could then drain 
their land into them, but’ there 
seems to be no practical way open 
for making these trunk ditches ex- 
cept by some special legislation pro- 
viding for their construction and 
maintenance. 





If you want to know more about 
the split-log drag, write to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Buletin, No. 321. 
This Bulletin was written by Mr. D. 
Ward King, the inventor of the drag. 


-britton; 


THE EAST CAROLINA TRUCKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

New Officers Elected—Brief Review 
of the Trucking Business for the 
Year, 

The 

Truck 


and 
held its 


Fruit 
Association 


East Carolina 
Growers’ 


ton, August 19th. Strong and in- 
teresting features of the meeting 
were the addresses of President 


Springer and Secretary Bauman. 
Officers chosen for 
year are as follows: 
Officers: President, W. E. Spring- 
er, of Wilmington; vice president, 
J. A. Westbrook, of Mt. Olive; sec- 


ton; treasurer, S. H. Strange, of 
Fayetteville; attorney, Robert Ru- 
ark, of Wilmington. 

Executive Committee: W. = E. 
Springer, J. A. Brown, J. A. West- 
brook, W. L. Hill, and J. S. West- 
brook. 


Board of Directors: Chadbourn, 
J. A. Brown G. E. Horton, M. F. 
Leonhardt; Grists, William Struth- 


ers and D. Boughner; Whiteville, 
R. C. Powell; Cerro Gordo, J S. 
Williamson; Wards, J. G. White; 
Mt. Tabor, S. J. Sarvis; Fayetteville, 
» HH. Strange; Currie, br GG. ff. 
Lucas; Mt. Olive, J. A. Westbrook 
and J. B. Olivar; Calypso, G. W. Al- 
Faison, H. J. Faison; War- 
saw, W. L. Hill; Rose Hill, D. W. 
Fussell; Teacheys, B. F. Fussell; 
Wallace, J. S. Westbrook; Burgaw, 
J. H. Moore; Rocky Point, T. J. 
Armstrong and W. 8S. Brown; Ash- 
ton, Z W. Whitehead; Wilmington, 
W. E. Springer and H. T. Bauman. 

Business $1,000,000 a Year. 

The Fruit and Truckers’ Journal 
quotes from Secretary Bauman’s re- 
port, showing that in the past twelve 
years, estimated at 10 cents a quart, 
the strawberry shipments of that 
section have amounted to $13,949,- 
401.60, or more than $1,000,000 an- 


nually. Of this, a third went to the 
transportation, refrigerating, and 
commission companies; a third to 
the laborers, fertilizer dealers, and 
crate men; and a third to the 
growers. 


Strawberry Shipments for the Year. 

The report shows that the total 
shipments this year amounted to 
291,808 crates, against 244,582 
crates last year, or a gain in 1908 
over 1907 of 47,726 crates. The 
average net returns for 1907 is 
shown to have been at the rate of 
$71 per acre, while the returns per 
acre for 1908 shows up with $103.70 
per acre. The average sales last 
year were about $3 per crate, while 
this year the amount reached $3.20 
per crate. For this increase in the 
average sales we verily believe that 
the growers owe more to the im- 
proved grading, packing, and pick- 
ing this year over previous years 
than any other one cause. 

Increased Vegetable Shipments. 

A feature of Mr. Bauman’s report 
that will arouse more or less inter- 


Twelfth Annual meeting at Wilming- | 


the ensuing | 


retary, H. T. Bauman, of Wilming- | 


est is the showing of increased ship- 
ment of vegetables, lettuce, cucum- 
bers, beans, beets, radishes, canta- 
loupes, ete., from the different sec- 
tions, the express company showing 


a total movement thus far in 1908 
of 79,121 packages, while 74,281 





packages moved out in refrigerater 
cars, 35,000 packages having been 
|transported in ventilated box cars. 
|All together this foots up a total of 
/ 208,402 packages. From this source 
| revenue to the amount of $468,904- 
.50 has been added to this section, 
;and when this sum is added to the 
|revenue derived from strawberries, 
laggregates the handsome total of 
'$1,402,690.10 “or the year 1908. 


| 





| COTTON CROP AUG. 25 WAS 76.1. 


| 








Government Report Shows Falling 
Off of 7 Per Cent During the 
Month—The Report by States. 
Washington, Sept. 

reporting board of the Bureau of 

Statistics and Agricultural Depart- 

ment reported an average condition 

of the cotton crop on August 25th, 
was 76.1 per cent of the normal. 
This is compared with 83 for July 

25th last, and 72.7 August 28, 1907, 

73.9 of August 25th conditions of 

the past ten years. 


1.—The crop 


The report by States giving the 
condition August 25th last and the 


average for ten years past respective- 
ly follows: 
Ten-year 


Aug. 25. average. 
WAPRINS. 6 Si dpeeniok 87 $1 
North Carolina .... 80 rat | 
South Carolina 76 76 
OOTRIA 5.08% bkae's fai 76 
LOVER soos kd oe xres 80 77 
PAOD AMIG 6 sob 2 6s. fs 74 
MAIBBISSIDP! 66 sc ss 79 are 
HOUIMGHG doc saccs 63 75 
| Ac <A rn a 75 69 
AERGMBBAS .6056% 83 74 
MEGNIHOSSEG <6.6-6.0 6 6 6% 88 82 
WEISBOUTL 6.66 6 ssa 90 81 
OKMMHOMA 2.46648 70 77 





Serum for Preventing Hog Cholera. 


Representatives from the Experi- 
ment Stations of a large number of 
States attended the recent Hog Chol- 
era Meeting at Ames, Iowa. These 
experts met there at the solicitation 
of the Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
Government experts have worked 
out a serum which is intended to 
prevent cholera. It is predicted that 
there will be such a demand for this 
serum that the Government will not 
be able to supply all the States, as it 
has done with Black-leg Vaccine and 
Tuberculin. Each State will be ex- 
pected to manufacture its own hog 
cholera serum, and it was in order 
to give complete instructions in the 
details of making this serum that 
the experts of the different States 
were invited to visit the Government 
Station at Ames, Iowa. It will prob- 
ably be several months before much 
can be effected in the way of arrang- 
ing for the general distribution of 
the serum. 











sand. Used tive years without repairs. 





GARNER’S FERRY ROAD NEAR COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Shows ina fine degree what sand and clay can do for a road that was originally very deep 


Sustains enormous daily travel with heavy narrow- 


tired wagons, yet is smooth and hard and free from ruts. 








—— 
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FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Meets at Madison, Wis., Sept. 24. 
Bryan, James J. Hill, and Several 
Governors and Other Specialists to 
Speak. 


Arrangements for the twenty. 
eighth annual gession of the Farm- 
ers’ National Congress, which opens 
September 24th, at Madison, Wis., 
are now practically completed, Some 
of the leading agricultural Special- 
ists of the nation will take a promi- 
nent part. One of the country’s 
agricultural colleges is located at 
Madison, and the delegates will have 
an opportunity to inspect thoroughly 
its workings, as well as to meet and 
hear many men who have been jm- 
portant factors in the position which 
American agriculture holds to-day. 

In addition, valuable addresses wil] 
be delivered by the Governors of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
North Carolina. Other distinguish- 
ed gentlemen on the program who 
will have important messages to the 
farmers of the Congress are Hon. 
Harvie Jordan, of Georgia, President 
of the Cotton Growers’ Association; 
Col. Robert E. Lee, Jr., of Virginia; 
Hon. J. J. Hill, of Minnesota; Hon, 
W. W. Kitchin, of North Carolina; 
George T. Winston, ex-President of 
the North Carolina Agricultural Col- 
lege; Dr. Randolph, consulting engi- 
neer of the Panama Canal; Dr. Scli- 
chtee, of the Government Reclama- 
tion Service. Women’s interests will 
be looked after by three speakers 
who are expert authority on matters 
of domestic science. The President, 
Colonel Cameron, of North Carolina, 
has spent the summer studying con- 
ditions in England and will have an 
extremely interesting address. 

Hon. William J. Bryan will speak 
on the farmer and his relations to 
public affairs. George M. Whitaker, 
1404 Harvard Street, Washington, 
D. C., is the secretary. 





When milk is generally marketed 
in so wholesome a condition that it 
can be safely used for infants in the 
place of their mothers’ milk, the de- 
mand for milk at good prices will 
increase. More children will live to 
consume the wholesome milk. 
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IMPORTED 


Thomas 
Phosphate 


(Basic Slag Meal.) 


Total Phos, Acid, - - - 
Lime, - - - - «= - 
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The Best Source of 
Phosphoric Acid 


FOR FALL SEEDING. 
=e 
OUR 28-PAGE BOOK SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST. : : 
GLVES FULL INFORMA- 
To, te EOS ee 
~-s 
Lobos Peruvian Guano, 
Nitrate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Potash, 
Muriate of Potash, 
Nitrate of Soda. 








15.50% 
35 to 50% 








The Coe-Mortimer Co., 


33 BROAD STREET, 
: CHARLESTON, - - S. C. 
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ao Plow Handle Talks. 2 











Js It Better to Cut Tobacco Stalks; Cotton Planters Should Urge the Use 
: or Not? of Cotton Bagging. 


Messrs. Editors: The farmers in Messrs. Editors: It is evident, the 
this section strip their tobacco from|fight is now on to depress the cot- 
the stalk in the field and leave the|ton markets on the beginning of the 
stalk standing. What I want to|new crop. The writer is in full 
know is this: What benefit are the|sympathy with the planters and al- 
stalks to the land? Seme people| ways has been, to get full market 
say, they would not have them cut!value for their crops. They keep 
if ‘anybody would cut them for noth-|the Government going and should 
ing. I ask them what profit are they | have equal, if not some slight ad- 
to the land, and I have not found| vantage over some others, to get 
anybody that could give me a reas-|business. At present there is some 
onable answer. I know one thing: |talk about having the fertilizer man- 
they will produce a quantity of suck-/ufacturers to bag all fertilizer for 
ers to raise a good supply of worms | next and future crops in cotton bags. 
for the next crop. This will consume considerable of our 

What would you do if you were cotton, and thereby cause better 
farming down here—cut now or let|Prices to the planter. Will you not 
ion week? 1 know up the con | eS St See eee 
try they cut and cure on the stalk. | attention to this item and urge them 
We cannot do that here as it does |to organize themselves and ask the 
not ripen uniformly. merchants to ask this of the manu- 

LEVI J. H. MEWBORN.  |facturers— that they use _ cotton 

Pitt Co. N. C. | bags? Get this question at once agi- 

—— |tated throughout the cotton belt, and 
you will see prices of cotton advance. 
D. D. GIBSON. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 








Messrs. Editors: Will you please | 
tell me if tobacco stalks ought to be | 
cut down as soon as all the tobacco | 
is all off or ought they to stand till | 
they die? Some people say that it| 
will injure land to cut them when|} 
green, that the sap in them should | 
go back in the land? 

Nash Co., N. C. 

J. W. COLSTON. 





To Gather Chufas. 


In answer to a recent inquiry, a 
|correspondent writes that chufas 
| may be rapidly separated from the 
root-bunches by whipping them 


| ling. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) ‘the dirt may oe sifted out. 


It will do no injury to the soil to 
cut the stalks down green, but you 
will get more organic matter to turn 
under to let the stalks stand till 
dead. There is only the drying out 
of water, but no return of sap to the | 


This is 


large crop of fifty 
bushels or more a better 


needed. Can some one give it? 


jagainst a bench made of 2x4 scant-/| make 
By the use of a coarse sieve | ton.’ 


a very good way when only a few/late T. H. Conyers, of 
bushels are to be sold; but for a|County, made three bales of cotton 
or a hundred|on one acre, and won a premium of 
plan is|$100 offered by the manufacturers 





An Interesting Letter About a Cot- 
ton That Was a Prize Winner in 
1880 and Attracts Attention Now 
by Its Earliness, 


Messrs. Editors: On the 4th of 
July I wrote concerning the cotton 
of T. B. Holden. I saw it again last 
Saturday, and it was then well filled 
with grown bolls, and a day or two 
of sunshine will start his pickers. 
This is due in large measure to the 
variety of cotton he plants. I have 
known of this cotton for twenty- 
five years but have been too busy 
with other things to do more than 
to merely hear of it. 

It is evidently a sport from the 
old Sugar Loaf, and originated in 
this way. Thirty years ago or more 
the late Capt. J. S. Joyner planted a 
field in cotton on the roadside near 
the town of Franklinton. Early 
in the season, Capt. Craven Williams 
who now lives in Forestville, N. C., 
was driving by this field and ob- 
serving a fine stalk of cotton all open 
| standing conspicuous among its more 
| backward neighbors, he stopped his 
| horse, handed the reins to his wife 
| and over her protest climbed the 
| fence and pulled up the stalk and 
| carried it home with him. He pick- 
;ed out the seed and planted them 
;and carefully saved them again until 
he had enough to spare. He gave 
|some handfuls of them to the mem- 
|bers of Perry’s Chapel Church in 
| Franklin County, to plant cotton to 
money for “Missionary cot- 





With this seed, about 1880, the 
Franklin 


of Pocomoke Guano for the largest 








soil. It is thought by some that 
much of the potash returns to the 
roots as the crop matures, but analy- 
sis always finds a large amount of 
potash in tobacco stems and stalks. 
And what returns does not leak out 
of the roots, but can only be return- 
ed to the soil through the decay of 
the plant. No sap goes back to the 
land in any plant. There evapora- 


leaves and not through the roots. 
Whatever the plant gets it holds on 
to except water, and that escapes 
through the leaves. Only in the 
general decay is the plant food con- | 
tained in the plant set free in the 
soil. 


his fields like the potter knows 





cision that Lee planned at Cold 
success of Jackson at Antietam. 
he will be acquainted with soils 





When to Cut Alfalfa. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been ex- 
perimenting with a small patch of 
alfalfa; and while I have not been 
able to keep the crab grass out, I 
think there is one point that needs 
emphasis. That is the time of cut- 
ting alfalfa. Mr. Jos. E. Wing is 
the only writer on alfalfa who has 
put any stress on this point, to the 
best of my knowledge. He says the 
only proper time to cut alfalfa is 


tations, 


Danbury Reporter. 





THE SUCCESSFUL FARMER OF THE FUTURE. ~ 


The day is coming when the small farm, the labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the knowledge of seasons and soils and rotations, and 
the careful but intense cultivation, shall constitute the equipment 
which will yield handsome returns. 
who shall win success will be an educated man. 


skilled as the hand of the artisan who fashions the vase. 
be able to plan a campaign upon his plats with the same pre- 


tioner is drilled in the art of civil procedure, he will know the ro- 
He must be familiar with precedent, and his evenings 
shall be spent by the fireside with text-books and farm journal, 
and the experiences of his fellow-soilsmen in 
shall be in his mind always. He must be & student, but his knowl- 
edge shall not all come from books. 
mentation, test plats, visits to other model farms, the constant im- 
bibition of new ideas—these shall make his battery invincible.— 


The farmer of the future 
He will know 
his clay, and his mind will be as 
He will 


Harbor, and execute it with the 


As the lawyer knows his Code, 


and strata; and as the practi- 


other countries 


Personal experience, experi- 








when the buds at the crown of the 





Plant are about one inch long, and it | 
Should be cut high enough not to in- 
jure buds. The state of blossoming 
Should not be used as a guide for the 
time of cutting, although, as a rule, 
with most varieties of alfalfa the} 
new buds at the base will be found 
to have started when the alfalfa is 


from one-tenth to one-fourth inch in 
blossom. 


I have found that the alfalfa cut 
at any other time than as above in- 
dicated is slow to put out new 
srowth, and the crab grass comes 
in more abundantly. I think, how- 
ever, in our sandy lands that it will 
be necessary to disc the alfalfa in! 
the fall and add more seed. 

W. C. V. 


macadam. Thecounty has 4(0 miles of these r 


| 
t 








CLAY-SAND PUBUIC ROAD NEAR CoLUMBIA, 8. C. 


This road has been in use five years without repair and compares favorably with the best 


oads giving perfect satisfaction. Cost of building 


depends on amount of grading and the distance the sand and clay must be hauled. 


fertilizer. I have forgotten the ex- 
act weight of the seed cotton and 
of the lint. It yields a large per 
cent of lint. 

Mr. Holden is the son-in-law of 
Mr. Conyers, and has kept this cot- 
ton all these years, being fully con- 
vinced of its value. I have heard 
him talk about it many times, but 
I attached no importance to it. This 
season I have passed his place once 
a week or oftener, and have watched 
his fields carefully and observed how 
it surpassed mine till I am convinced 
of the earliness of his variety. The 
only consolation I can give myself is 
that if we do not have frost before 
Christmas I may get even with him. 
When I passed him last Saturday he 
was lamenting that he had misplaced 
a letter from some one asking some- 
thing about it and could not reply 
to it. 

A word about topping cotton. I 
know a small lot of cotton planted 
on land that has been in cultivation 
for only two years and the stalks are 
very uniform, about three feet high, 
with not very much breadth, and the 
bolls are few and far between. On 
the same farm but a few yards away 
the same kind of cotton shows a dif- 
ferent growth and fruitage. The 
difference is in the soil. It would 
have helped this fresh land cotton 
if it had been topped at about two 
feet high. It pays to top that kind 
of cotton. N. Y. GULLEY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





Too Modest. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice you aim 
at securing 100,000 subscribers to 
your paper. Pardon me, but I think 
you are far too modest in your aspi- 
rations. The Progressive Farmer is 
par excellence the paper for the 
Southern farm home; its equal I have 
not seen, 

JOHN P. BOWIE. 

Beaufort Co., N. C. 





Obliged His Friends and the Paper, 
Too. 


Messrs, Editors: A few days ago 
I handed a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer to a friend in Farmville and 
he handed it to another friend, and 
the result is I have to write this let- 
ter and enclose their subscriptions. 
W. R. HORNE. 
Pitt Co. Ni ©. 








TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box,B 44, Danville, Va. 
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Wood’s Seeds 


Va. Gray or Turf 
Winter Oats 


Sown in September or early in Oc- 

tober, make a much larger yield- 

ing and more profitable crop than 

Wheat. They can also be grazed 

during the winter and early spring 

and yield just as largely of grain 
afterwards. 

Wood's Fall Catalogue tells all 
about Vegetable and Farm 
Seeds for Fall Planting, Seed 

Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Vetches, Grass and 
Clover Seeds, etc. 
Write for Catalog—Mailed free. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 

















Wood's Grass and Clover Seeds 
Best Qualities Obtainable and 


of Tested Germination. 
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You really get that much piano 
value free by joining our club now 
forming. Our wonderful club plan of 
piano selling makes it easier toown a 
piano than to want forone. You can 
join a club and have a magnificent 
piano sent to your home at once. You 
have the use and enjoymentof it while 
you are paying for it in little sums as 
the club matures. Ina short time you 
own a beautiful piano that would cost 
you not less than $400 anywhere else. 

By making and selling in lots of one 
hundred instead of a single piano atatime, 
we can furnish our members with a really 
genuine $400 New Scale Ludden & Bates 
Piano for $287—a cash saving of $113. 

Of course, there is but little profit to the mak- 
ers at this price. The profit on one piano is insignifi- 
cant—only by forming a club of one hundred is it worth while. 


The Ludden & Bates 


see PIANO 











Scale 


is a strictly high-grade instrument with its price made moderate by our club plan. 
tee for a lifetime. Has special copper-wound and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, 
balanced scale, as perfect as skill can make it. Double repeating action, with light even touch. 
Genuine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined throughout with birds- 
eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “singing *’ quality found only in the highest 
grade of pianos. 


A written guaran- 


In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and make you an 
outright present of the unpaid balance. The piaho then belongs to you absolutely. This free life 
insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical education, and is worth your consideration. 
It is practically an assurance that you will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different styles of finish. 
In this way you can make a selection that will delight you. You can leave the question of tone to 
us. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful 
scarf go with each piano. Write for full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 
Dept. Y, Savannah, Ga. 

















What’s Better Than Light Bread 


FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 








Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour. 


Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 


.e) 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


oO 




















MADE BY 


THE ANSTEO & BURK CO., 


Seringfield, Ohio. 
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9 5 for this Big Handsomvu RANGE ANGE 
. . 
r Nickel Trimmed Steel 
without warming closet or reservoir, With high warniltn) cladets GOR closet, por- 
celain lined reservoir, just as shown in cut, $17.35. Made with large 
square oven,a wonderful baker, six No. 8 cooking holes. Body made of 
cold rolled steel plate. Burns wood or coal. Nickel parts highly polished. 
are the most liberal ever made. You can pay after you 
receive the range. You can take it into your own 
home, use it 30 days, if you do not find it exactly as 
represented, the biggest bargain you ever saw, equal to stov es sold at double 
our price, return it to us, and we will pay the freight both ways. 
SEND A POSTAL CARD and we will mailyou FREE our new 1908 
and 1909 stove catalog, describing this 
handsome steel range, also the most complete line of stoves and ranges in 
the world. Large illustrations, full descriptions at prices much lower than 
-i@) any one else can make you. Buy direct from manufacturers and save Oey. 
ie WRITE TODAY for our new illustrated Stove Catalog No. $201 We will 
Bo save you money. No delay in shi ipping. Read the ORs one 
derful stove offers ever made. Most liberal terms ever offered; tells how to ord 

























PNEUMATIC 
ngle Drive girxxc” — 
SYSTEM i 
Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
Cushioned Tramper, smeroved f Cleaning Feede:s, 
Double Roll Condenser, Metal Lint Flues 
{UM OUTPUT WITH MINIMUM Pow ER. 
SAVES BELTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 

NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. 
~—Write for Pet rcnial List, Prices, Terins, Etc.— 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
SELLERS OF “GIBBEs Gu yoni Saar ais —ALL *Kinps. 

BOX 1280, COLUMBIA, S. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 
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AU letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘* Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














MARVIN SMITH GO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The biuebells at dawn a 
And slow as slow winds he 
Her bees and her butter 


And when I grow sick a 
At the pain on pale wo 





Autumn. 


Heavy with sleep is the old farmstead; 
The windfall of orchards is mellow; 
The green of the gum tree is shot with red, 
The poplar is sprinkled with yellow. 
Sluggish the snake and leafy the stream; 
The fieldmouse is fat in his burrow; 
Sun-up sets millions of dewdrops a-gleam 
Where the late grass is grown in the furrow. 


Oh, the smell of the fennel is autumn’s own breath, 
And the sumac is dyed in her blood; 

The charr of the locust is what her voice saith, 
And the cricket is one with her mood. 

Soft are her arms as soft-seeded grass, 


re her eyes, 
r feet as they pass 
flies. 


t man’s sorrow and crime, 
manly faces, 


At the fever that frets every heart-throb of time, 
At all that brings grief or debases, 

I thank God the world is as wide as it is, 
That ’t is sweet still to hope and remember; 

That for him who will seek them, the valleys are his 
And the far quiet hills of September. 


—John Charles McNeill. 











How to Get a Good 


Messrs. Editors: I have a yard, 
of about one acre on which I want to: 
make a lawn. Will some of your, 
correspondents give me the best mix- 
ture for a permanent lawn? The 
soil is a gray loam. About what 
should the seed cost for an acre? 

A. T. OLIVE 


Wake Co., N. C. 





The making of a good lawn de- 
pends on the thorough preparation 
of the soil, its enrichment and the 
use of plenty of seed. The ground 
should be broken fully eight inches 
deep, and made perfectly fine and 
smooth. Sow a mixture of two bush- 
els of Red Top per acre. A bushel 
of these is fourteen pounds, and in! 
order to have a good thick lawn at 
once, yeu must make the land grey 
with seed, and rake them in lightly, 


Set ‘of Lawn Grass. 


and if the land is dry, roll it. Sow 


:aS early in the fall as you can get 


the land in order, the earlier the 
better, if the seasonable is favorable. 
The Kentucky Blue grass will cost 
you about two dollars a bushel for 
clean seed, and the Red Top about 
seventy-five cents usually. 

Getting a good stand, put the lawn 
mower on it in spring as soon as the 
grass is a few inches high, and run 
the mower over it every week, leav- 
ing the cut grass to decay and mulch 
the lawn. But do not mow in very 
dry weather. Give the land a good 
dressing of raw bone meal and re- 
peat it every spring. An occasional 
dressing with lime will help, as Blue 
grass will finally make the sod, 
though the Red Top will come first, 
and blue grass is a limestone grass. 


W. F. MASSEY. 








Horse-Radish—Grow and Pickle It. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Horse-radish is 
propogated from sets cut from the 
old roots, which can be had for $3 
per 1,000, and require highly fertil- 
ized soil and moisture. It will yield, 
with proper treatment, from 100 to 
150 bushels per acre. Once started, 
it is on hand forever. And if a ma- 
chine for grating it is used, and good 
vinegar and well sealed bottles used 
in pickling it, it commands a fancy 
price. Use the same process for 
pickling that you would use for any 
sealed pickles. SINCERE. 





Pickles in Jars. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I send some 
recipes which I have not yet seen in 
vrint, although I have not yet had 
many papers. I have some corn and 
bean recipes, but have not tried them 
vet; and will let you know later if 
they are all right. I am trying a 
home canner and think itis O. K. I 
ought to have begun earlier, but had 
trouble in getting cans. 

Cucumber Pickles.—Salt the cu- 
cumbers well. and cover with vinegar 
and let stand twenty-four hours; 
then fill fruit jars with the cucum- 
bers. Boil fresh vinegar with sugar 
and flavor to taste, pour over the 
cucumbers and seal. Small cucum- 
bers are best. 





Peach Pickles.—Peel the fruit and 





fill into jars. Boil vinegar and su- 
gar, flavor to taste and pour over 
the peaches till the jars are full. The 
jars should be hot to prevent break- 
ing. ALABAMA MARY. 





How to Make Soda Crackers. 

Dear Aunt Mary: I have a brother 
who is afflicted with dyspepsia, and 
he desires a recipe for making soda 
crackers, as they seem to agree with 
him. If you can give a recipe for 
these crackers, please print it in the 
columns of your very much appre- 
ciated paper, and oblige a friend and 
subscriber. J. T. KNIGHT. 

Union, Miss. 

Answer by Aunt Mary: There are 
several recipes for making soda 
crackers, but the following is as easy 
to make as any: Rub eight ounces 
of butter into two pounds of flour’. 
one teaspoonful of salt, two of soda, 
and milk enough to make a stiff 
dough. Beat it with a rolling-pit 
until it blisters; roll out thin and 
cut with a biscuit or cake cutter. 
Bake quickly, being careful not to 
make them too brown. 





Chickens grown in freedom have 
doubtless an advantage in vigor over 
those kept in confinement and the 
value of pullets as early layers de- 
pends largely upon their early de 
velopment. 
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Here is some more rural beau- 
ty worth trying for. And this 
is not the front view of the farm, 
either. It is the rear view. See 
how clean and well kept are the 
turn-rows and edges, the orchard, 
the fences and the roadsides. 
The weeds and bushes which 
make farming costly, the land 
foul, and the farm unsightly are 
all pleasantly absent. Why do 
we print this on the woman's 
page? Because, as has already 
been said, woman has the lion’s 
share in such work---the task of 
getting the men to do it. 





A WELL-KEPT FARM ON A WELL-HEPT ROAD. 


ee 





{Courtesy of American Cult’ vator. 








How to Serve Eggplant—Citron Pre-|or twice, but it remains in a semi- 


serves. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to ask 
you how to cook eggplant, and how 
to make pies of them; also to make 
preserves out of citron, and what 
part of them to use. 

MRS. C. W. WHITLEY. 

Gallant, Ala. 


Answer by Aunt Mary: There are 
several ways of preparing eggplant. 
Some of the following ways of pre- 
paring it should meet with the indi- 
vidual tastes of those who eat it: 
(1) Peel and slice one or two medi- 
um-sized eggplants, put on in cold 
water, boil till tender, drain, mash 
fine, season with salt and pepper, 
and add a beaten egg and a table- 
spoonful of flour. Fry in little cakes 
in butter, or butter and lard in equal 
parts. (2) Peel, cut in slices, lay in 
cold, well salted water for an hour 
or two, roll in egg and cracker 
crumbs, and fry with a little butter. 
(3) Peel and cut in slices, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and let drain 
on a tipped plate for three-quarters 
of an hour; make a light batter with 
one egg, flour and a little water, dip 
the slices into it and fry in butter 
or land. Eggs and cracker crumbs 
may be used instead of the batter. 
(4) Peel the eggplant, boil till done, 
then pour off the water, mash fine, 
add butter, pepper and salt to taste, 
put in a shallow pudding pan, and 
over the top place a thick layer of 
crushed cracker, or a regular pastry 
crust may be used in place of the 
cracker crumbs. Bake half an hour 
in a moderate oven. 

Perhaps some reader may be able 
to give us still more ways of pre- 
paring this vegetable. It should be 
in every home garden. 


& 


Citron Preserves.—Some of our 
readers have already given excellent 
recipes for preserving citron and wa- 
termelon, but no one has thus far 
given the following: Use only the 
solid white flesh of the citron. Cut 
in cubes, or in any fanciful shape 
desired, and boil in water until it is 
clear and soft enough to be easily 
pierced with a fork; take out, put 
into a nice syrup of sugar and water, 
and boil until the sugar has pene- 
trated it. Take out and spread on 
dishes to dry slowly, sprinkling sev- 
eral times with powdered sugar, and 
turning until it is dried enough. 
Pack in jars or boxes with sugar be- 
tween the layers, or wrap each piece 
Separately in waxed paper and pack 
in tin boxes. 





Grape Juice and Grape Jelly. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Can you kindly 
Bive me a recipe for making grape 
juice? 
Suggest some way of making grape 
Jelly harden. I have made some once 


| liquid state instead of becoming 
|solid. . MRS. T. BORING. 
Elvira, Ala. 


Answer by Aunt Mary: For mak- 
ing grape juice, wash the grapes and 
pick them from the stems, place 
them in a preserving kettle and 


|erush them slightly, using a wooden 


spoon or wooden potato masher. 
Bring to the boiling point slowly 
and boil for half an hour. Then 


strain through a cheese cloth. After 
allowing the juice to drain through 
the cloth all it will, draw the edges 
of the cloth together, twist it hard, 
and press all the juice out. Place 
the strained juice in a clean pre- 
serving kettle. When it boils draw 
it to the back of the range and skim; 
let it boil up the second time and 
skim, then add sugar and stir until 
dissolved. Many like sugar in the 
proportion of one gill to a quart of 
juice. Boil for five minutes, skim- 
ming thoroughly. Fill the juice into 
sterilized bottles (or jars as used for 
canning may be used), then seal. Be 
sure that all covers aré well steril- 
ized, as well as the jars. Stand aside 
till cold, then tighten the covers 
again if possible. 

Possibly ‘the reason you do not 
succeed with grape jelly is that your 
grapes are too ripe. Half-ripe fruit, 
or equal portions of nearly ripe and 
green grapes, will be found very sat- 
isfactory. The over-ripe grapes do 
not contain enough acid for jelly- 
making, unless they are the acid va- 
riety of wild grape. Do not cook the 
jelly too long, since it is in this way 
that jelly, of no matter what kind 
of fruit, often fails to gelatinize. The 
best results in jelly making are ob- 
tained when the fruit is fresh, just 
ripe or a little under-ripe, and when 
the boiling of the sugar and the juice 
is not continued too long. 





Short But to the Point. 


It was five minutes before noon. 
The Mayor and the State Superin- 
tendent had spent an hour talking to 
the children in an Ohio school, and 
just before the stroke of the gong 
the chairman of the local school com- 
mittee was called upon to follow 
them. 

“Children,” he said pointing to- 
ward the window, ‘‘as you go out 
from the school in about two min- 
utes you will see a gang of men who 
are now shoveling cinders into a rail- 
way train. They are earning thirty- 





| 
| 
| 


| these men? 
|can of it.” 


five dollars a month. 
“Beside them is 





a time-keeper 
|earning thirty-five dollars. 


“At the head of the train is an | 


| engineer getting one hundred dol-| 


lars, and over him is a superintend- | 


ent getting two hundred. 
Also I would thank you to! 


“What is the difference between 
Education. Get all you 


She Was Past Aid. 


A woman who had a telephone in 
her apartment called up the tele- 
phone company and asked that the 
service be discontinued. The man 
wko took her message tried to be 
exceedingly polite, says the New 
York Sun. 

“We are sorry to lose you,” he 
said. ‘‘Are you dissatisfied with 
anything?”’ 

“T am,” said the woman emphati- 
cally.” 

“T am very sorry,’ said the man. 
“Perhaps we can help you. What 
‘3 it you do not like?” 

“Single blessedness,’’ said the wo- 
man. “I am going to be married 
to-morrow.” 

“Ah,” said the polite clerk, ‘you 
are past our aid. Good-bye.” 


STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 
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NEVER WORN 










‘comfort it gives in 
\ the wettest weather 


MADE FOR —— 
HARD SERVICE 
AND 
GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


#2302 


AT ALL GOQD STORES 
CATALOG FREE 








_sS am A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON. U.S.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO, CAN 


















THE 


STIEFF 


SHAW 
PIANOS 


ARE within the reach 
of any buyer because 
they are sold direct by 
their maker to you. 








































Write to-day for spe- 
cial bargains we have on 
hand at present. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Stieff and 








Manufacturer of the 


Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H  WILMOTH, Manager. 
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P| O 
Are especially adapted” for the Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why it is the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 


old. instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 














AT HALF PRICE 


\ FREIGHT PAID. 

S, The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter ofamillion 
homes, but we want to sell a 
million more right quick, we 
therefore willsellathalf price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices,.it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 26, MUNCIE, IND. 


















LATITERNS 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ONA *‘DIETZ’’ 
maoesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new von 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 13640 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 










































NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 











Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


“Practical 





Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping: Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., ete. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 





Our Price: Progressiwe Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25, 
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‘‘What’s Ohfe News ' ad 











THE CROP OUTLOOK. 
Before the recent general rainfall over the 


Southeastern States, the crop prospects were fine. 
Harvest time was just at hand with the various 
crops and the damage done by rains it will be 
difficult to estimate. In the extreme South the 
open cotton has been greatly damaged, while in 
the Upper South the injury may be said to be 
proportioned to the amount of cotton open or 
about to open. The damage to standing corn by 
the rains was not so great, but in many sections 
where cutting and curing was in progress the loss 
has been almost commensurate with the amount 
of harvested corn in the fields. 

These estimates, however, take no account of 
the destruction by floods. The tremendous and 
prolonged rainfall in many portions of the South, 
especially the upper and eastern has 
wrought great loss not only in the lowlands, 
where thousands of acres of cotton and corn were 
wiped out by floods, but in the uplands where the 
soils suffered sorely by washing. these sec- 
tions, the recent storm should cause serious study 
to be devoted to the subject of soil-binding by 
means of grass and of increasing the water-hold- 
ing capacity of the soil by deeper plowing and a 
more abundant supply of humus. 

But the severer cases of destruction to crops 
are local rather than general, and the outlook, 
notwithstanding the storm’s havoc, is not such as 
to cause grave apprehension of an insufficiency in 
quantity of the important crops. 

at & 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 

Turning to the field of politics, one sees the ap- 
proach of a Presidential campaign that is carried 
on upon lines that are unusual if not absolutely 
novel in their character. And we are not ready 
to say that the novelty is not to be welcomed. 


portions, 


In 


The interesting departure from former traditions 
is in the attitude of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft, the 
leaders of the two great parties, toward the finan- 
Mr. Bryan and 
his campaign managers go directly to the voters 
for campaign funds, and depend upon the popu- 
lar subscription plan for raising the money need- 
ed to wage the contest. As a result, the news- 
papers are printing lists of contributors and con- 
tributions. Later it is expected that a statement 
will be published by the campaign committee 
showing also the disbursements. 

Mr. Taft, it is said, has issued instructions to 
his managers to pay all workers in money for 
their legitimate services; there is to be no pay- 


cial feautures of their campaigns. 





ment for services by making campaign promises 
to be paid off by offices after the election. He 
wants to go into office, if he goes in at all, with 
no mortgages plastered over the patronage at the 
disposal of his administration. 

there is a healthier 
sentiment in the American mind in regard to the 
use of money in elections and the sentiment is 
one worthy of a hospitable welcome and assiduous 


The sum of it all is this: 


cultivation. 


es 
REPUBLICAN NOMINATIONS FOR STATE OF- 
FICES.. 


The draft upon our editorial space made last 
week by the State Farmers’ Convention forbade 
a general review of the week’s news. One matter 
of public interest belonging properly to that is- 
sue we mention this week, namely: the Republi- 
the State offices in North 

The convention was held in Charlotte 
26th and 27th. these two days a 
platform was adopted, and a ticket named as fol- 


can nominations for 
Carolina. 


August In 


lows: 


For Governor—J. Elwood Cox, of Guilford. 
Lieutenant-Governor—Charles French Toms, 
of Henderson. 
Secretary of State 
Onslow. 
Auditor—John Quincey Adams Wood, of Pas- 
quotank. 
Treasurer—W. E. Griggs, of Lincoln. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction—Rev. Dr. 
J. L. M. Lyerly, of Rowan. 
Attorney-General—Jake F. Newell, of Mecklen- 
burg. 
Commissioner of Agriculture—J. M. Mewborne, 
of Lenoir. 
Corporation 
of Rowan. 
Insurance 
Wilkes. 
Commissioner of Labor 
Ray, of Mecklenburg. 
Electors-at-Large—A. A. Whitener, of Cataw- 
ba, and Thomas Settle, of Buncombe. 


Bod J 
PRIMARY ELECTIONS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Dr. Cyrus Thompson, of 





Commissioner—Harry G. Elmore, 


Commissioner—J. B. Norris, of 


and Printing—C. M. 


The last week in August and the days since 
have been full of busy hours in South Carolina 
politics. The of that 
State, in which a choice is equivalent to election, 
chose Ansel to succeed himself by a 


Democratic primaries, 


Governor 


majority of about 20,000 over Blease. But in 
case of the nominations for United States Sen- 
ator, for Superintendent of Education, and for 


Railroad Commissioner no choice was made, and 
a second race becomes necessary. And this sec- 
ond race is being held all over the State Tuesday, 
September 8, just as the last of this issue of The 
Progressive Farmer is coming from the press. 
J. E. Swearingen Styles R. Mellichamp 
are the candidates for Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in the second race, and for Railroad Commis- 
sioner F. C. 


and 


Caughman and James Cansler are 

But interest of the greatest in- 
tensity centers on the race for Senator in which 
E. D. Smith and John are rivals. 
There were seven entries in the first race, Smith 


the candidates. 


yary Evans 

leading with 28,846 votes and Evans coming sec- 

ond with 25,723. With a good lead over his op- 

ponent in the vote already cast and with his bril- 

liant and stirring fight in behalf of better prices 

for cotton fresh in the minds of the business 

men and cotton farmers, Smith at the present 
writing looks like a winner. 
7 7 

OUTLAWING THE MIDNIGHT MOB. 
We have 
spired 


before referred to the terrorism in- 
rural districts of the tobacco 


sections of Kentucky by 


in certain 
the murderous, raiders 
called ‘‘night riders,’’ and also mentioned recent- 
ly the determined fight Governor Wilson of that 
State was making for the restoration of law and 
order, even when the railroads sought to prevent 
the encampment of State troops upon their right- 
of-way. It is refreshing to see with 


what re- 








sourceful vigor the Chief Executive of the State’s 
laws continues his fight against the law-defying 
“night riders.’’ 


stationed 


In addition to keeping troops 
wherever necessary to prevent these 
outbreaks, he has sent abroad a proclamatiyn 
promising amnesty to any farmer who kills q 
“night rider’? in self-defense, and he has just 
given the proclamation force and effect by grant- 
ing full pardons to two men who had been indict- 
ed for killing a “night rider.””’ Governor Willson 
is unwiling, and so stated in granting the par- 
don, to put any good man to the expense and 
anxiety of standing trial who can show beyond 
question that he has done nothing worse than 
kiling members of a midnight mob in defence of 
himself, his family, and his property. This ac- 
tion of Kentucky’s Governor practically outlaws 
the night-riding, and its effect in putting a swift 
termination to such lawlessness will be watched 
with interest. 

af & 

P. STEWART DEAD. 

The last but one of the lieutenant generals of 
the Confederacy has passed away, the lone sur- 
vivor being General Simon B. Buckner, of Ken- 
tucky. Following closely the death of General 
Stephen D. Lee, comes that of General Alexander 
P. Stewart, which occurred August 30th at his 
home in Biloxi, Miss. Like his splendid chief- 
tain, that other Lee, under whom he fought so 
well, General Stewart, after the war was over, 
turned himself to’ the teaching of Southern 
youth. For two years he taught in Cumberland 
University in Tennessee, the State of his birth; 


GEN. A. 


then followed five years of commercial life in 
St. Louis, then a return to the teacher’s task as 


chancellor of the University of Mississippi, which 
place he honored by twelve years of signally use- 
ful service. In his early life he had been an in- 
structor in the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. When the war broke out he 
held a professorship in his native State where 
he entered the service of the Confederacy. He 
won fame as a resolute fighter at New Hope 
Church, Chickamauga, and Pine Mountain, where 
Gen. Leonidas Polk was killed and succeeded by 
General Stewart in June 1864. 

At his death General Stewart was eighty- 
seven years old. Honored by length of years 
and long service, he wore his good gray crown 
with the dignity which belongs to those shining 
names that have come down to us from the gen- 
eration and Davis and Lee 
which they fought. 


and the cause for 





A ROAD OVERSEER’S SUGGESTION. 


Did you take note of the interesting sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Allred week before last? 
It was this: that the authorities should have 
a neat sign-board by the roadside showing the 
name of the overseer at the beginning of every 
section. How quickly things take a better turn 
when one’s pride is appealed to! And when our 
pride and reputation are at stake, how quickly do 
we feel responsibility. Mr. Allred, who is himself 
an overseer, has laid his finger upon a responsive 
spot of human nature and we hope his suggestion 
will be taken up near and far, as far as the influ- 
ence of The Progressive Farmer reaches. Peo- 
ple will then know upon whom to bestow their 
praise or blame for the condition of the roads 
over which they have to travel. 

One of the interesting provisions of the system 
by which France maintains her wonderfully per- 
fect country roads is that fine, careful division of 
responsibility by which the Inspector-General of 
Highways can in an instant place the responsibil- 
ity for a bad section of highway upon one man. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Hospitality must be for service and not for 
show, or it pulls down the host. The brave soul 
rates itself too high to value itself by the splen- 
dor of its table and draperies. It gives what it 
hath, and all it hath, but its own majesty can lend 
a better grace to bannocks and fair water than 
belong to city feasts —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Farmers, Throw off This Yoke; Stop Wasting Your Heritage 





! 


You Should Never Buy a Pound of Fertilizer for Your Fall Crops That the Air is Ready to Pour Down Free at Your Bid- 
ding—Farm Right, Revive Your Dead Soils, and Shake off a Bondage That Costs You Millions Every Year. 


Now that the time is approaching for sowing 
the wheat crop my mail is crowded with letters 
from farmers, all asking, ‘““What kind of fertilizer 
and how much per acre shall I use?’’ hardly one 
of them saying anything about the previous treat- 
ment of the land or whether they are practicing 
any sort of a proper rotation of crops for the im- 
provement of the land. But they seem to have 
4 notion that the only thing necessary for any 
crop is a fertilizer formula. 


Siop Buying Sand and Gambling. 


This well illustrates the helpless dependence of 
the Southern farmers on the fertilizer man, and 
at times it is almost enough to dishearten one 
who has labored so long in the effort to induce 
the farmers of the South to farm instead of gam- 
ble on the chances with commercial fertilizer. 
And as the years go by they buy more and more 
fertilizer, as is shown by the increasing revenue 
of the Department of Agriculture in North Caro- 
lina and probably the same in other States. 

And most of them buy the 2—-8—2 fertilizer 
because it is lower in price than a better article. 
And as fully one-fourth of every ton of the 
9—8—-2 goods is simple plain sand or worse, it 
would be interesting to know how many thou- 
sands of tons of this sand the farmers of the 
South have freighted and put on their land. 





An Occasional Gleam of Light, 


Yet how am I or any one to advise correctly 
in regard to a piece of land that the owner in- 
tends to put in wheat, and who simply tells us 
that it is red land, or sandy land, or dark grey 
soil, and gives no idea as to its conditions as to 
fertility, nor of its previous treatment? 

We have simply to guess, and in that are gen- 
erally right, that the land is poor. Occasionally 
I hear from one who says that he has peas on the 
land, and wants to follow these with wheat. Here 
is a more simple thing. The peas have gotten 
some nitrogen for him, all probably that the 
wheat will need, and it is evident that the farmer 
intends to save the peas for hay, as he should. 
and that the phosphoric acid and potash the peas 
have taken from the soil should be replaced to 
enable the wheat to make grain. In such case, a 





liberal application of acid phosphate and muriate | 
of potash can be prescribed with some certainty. | 


Farm Right and Get Your Nitrogen Free. 


But, unfortunately, most of my inquirers are 
evidently not farming, but merely planting crops 
and hoping that. by some good luck they can get 
a paying crop through the use of some specific 
mixture for wheat. It seldom seems to occur to 
many of these that they could save the purchase 
of the greater part of the fertilizers they use if 
they farmed right. I have been insisting for the 
past thirty or more years that the farmer whose 
interests are in grain or cotton, needs never to 
buy any nitrogen in any form either as ammonia 
or a nitrate, if he farms right, and the men who 
have acted on this idea are to-day among the 
most successful farmers in the country. This is 
especially true with the cotton grower, whose 
crop takes such large amounts of nitrogen from 
the soil in the seed. 


How You Rob Yourself for Europe and the 
North. 


And yet, Germany alone buys three or four 
million dollars worth of cottonseed meal from 
this country every year, all wrung from the soil 
of the South, while the farmers try to replace it 
with a pitiful four pounds of ammonia in 200 
pounds per acre of 2—-8—2 fertilizer, while Ger- 
many alone bought last year 19,825,950 pounds 
of actual nitrogen in cottonseed meal from the 
South, and the year before nearly twice as much, 
or last year about three-fourths of a pound for 
every cotton acre in the South. Then if Germany 
alone got this much, what did all Europe get and 
the Northern States? And when we reflect that 
millions of pounds are used in making fertilizer 
for the South, and there are hundreds of farm- 
ers who are not selling it, it is evident that all 
this nitrogen came from a small part of the cot- 
ton belt, and that there are thousands selling 
from their land far more nitrogen than they re- 
turn in the poor fertilizer they use in so small 
an amount, 


Stop Robbing Your Soil and Go to Reviving It. 


And yet, if they farmed right they could get 


from the air as much nitrogen on every acre they 
own as a whole ton of the 2—-8—2 goods con- 
tains. And they could get it without money and 
without price, and in the getting of it through 
legume crops would get forage that fed to stock 
would give them manure to make them more in- 
dependent of the fertilizer trust. 

And yet the first inquiry is, ‘‘What fertilizer and 
how much shall I use?” to make a crop of wheat 
on the old dead skeleton of sand and clay, from 
which the humus, the life of the soil, has been 
robbed. 

And I may happen to give them a formula that 
will make more wheat perhaps than the old dead 
skeleton would make without it, and they will 
then be in the same predicament if they do not 
follow the wheat with peas or clover. 


Keep Your Fertility at Home and Save the Mil- 
lions You Now Spend to Buy it Back Again. 


If all of the Southern farmers farmed in a 
properly devised rotation and bought only the 
fertilizers that the legumes especially need, and 
used these on the legume crops and fed the for- 
age, the farmers of the South could save the mil- 
lions upon top of millions of dollars they now 
spend for fertilizers, and would have their land 
in a more productive state year by year till final- 
ly they would be almost independent of the fer- 
tilizer mixer. 

I shall not live to see that day, but it is surely 
coming, as the farmers learn more of their pro- 
fession, and think and study more about the ra- 
tional improvement of their land instead of how 
much and what fertilizer for every crop planted. 

I have been hammering away at this for many 
years, and here and there the idea takes,and a 
farm is improved. Some day the farmers of the 
South will wake up to the vast waste they are 
making, and future generations will find that I 
have been right, and will endeavor to keep and 
feed in the South the fertility they are selling to 
other nations, and trying vainly to replace with 
the dearest and poorest fertilizer on the market. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Good roads, said a speaker at a good roads 
meeting, move everybody half-way to town. 








How Shall I Sow My Wheat and Oats? and Other 


Questions 


Oh, the letters we get asking formulas to make 
fertilizers for grain! Below we try to give in| 
condensed farm answers to all of them. Your! 
question may not be printed, but the answer to it | 
may be found here nevertheless. Read carefully 
what is said about rotation of crops and prepara- 
tion of your land 
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HOW TO SOW GRAIN ON RED LAND. 


A lady farmer who is a new reader of The 
Progressive Farmer wishes to know the best 
method for sowing wheat and oats on land with 
red soil on a very stiff red clay sub-soil. The 
best method is to plow the soil well and then har-| 
row, and harrow till perfectly fine and well set- 
tled and sow the wheat after the first white frost, 
with a drill, using five pecks of seed per acre. 
Oats should have the soil as well prepared and 
should be sown as early in September as prac- 
ticable. 

& 
HOW TO SOW GRAIN ON STALK LAND AND 
AFTER PEAS. 





Disk the land thoroughly by going over it both | 
Ways repeatedly to make the surface fine. Then | 
drill the oats in deeply at rate of two bushels per | 
acre early in September. The Virginia Gray win- | 
ter oats are as good as most varieties. The Ap- 
pler is highly esteemed by many, but I have never | 
tried them. You may perhaps get these from | 
the State Test Farm at Statesville. If the corn 
was on a manured sod the fertilization. would be 
more simple, for in that case I would use only | 
acid phosphate and potash, say 300 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate and twenty-five pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre, 


If the corn was 





Answered. | 
or oe = | 
not on a manured sod, then I would make a mix- | 
ture of 1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 600 | 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of | 
muriate of potash, and use 300 pounds per acre. | 
For the wheat, make the surface as fine as possi- | 
ble, going over and over with the disk harrow, | 
remembering that the finer you make the soil the | 
better the chance for wheat. Work in in the} 
disking 400 pounds of acid phosphate and twenty- | 
five pounds of muriate of potash per acre, and 
do not drill the wheat till there has been a white 
frost, so as to avoid the fall fly. 

If cowpeas grew on your land, cut the peas and 
cure for hay. Then disk the stubble and apply 
the fertilizer first-named above for the manured 
sod. 


W. F. MASSEY. 





MANY QUESTIONS ANSWERED IN BRIEF. 


Sow any good winter oats. The Virginia Grey 
Winter oats are as good as any. The Texas Rust 
Proof oats are excellent, but if the seed come 
from Texas you will run the risk of getting 
Johnson grass seed with them. Cut the crop 
when the clover is in bloom without regard to 
the oats. 

On the black sandy soil where clover was turn- 
ed for corn, I would cut the corn and shock it for 








making the surface as fine as possible, dodging 
around the corn shocks so as to cover all the | 
ground except the spots on which the shocks | 
stand. In this disking I would work in four hun- 
dred pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate and 
twenty-five pounds of muriate of potash per acre, 
and would drill the wheat after the first white| 


curing and then would disk the ground zing| 


| 


frost. 
fly. 


Then you would probably escape the fall 


Do not turn under any green growth in hot 
weather: Later turn under the dead weeds and 
sow rye on the land to be turned under in the 
spring, or better still, sow crimson clover with 
the rye, and if it succeeds you will have a better 
crop to plow under in the cool season. 


Turn the peas for the oats and sow as soon in 
September as possible so as to give them time to 
tiller before cold weather. Sow two to two and 
a half bushels per acre, using the same fertilizer 
advised for wheat. In preparing pea stubble for 
corn or catton, I would disk the land and sow 
crimson clover seed for a winter cover and a 
crop to turn under. 

On the stubble field, if you do not plow the 
land till late in fall, or early in winter, I would 
let the rag weed stand, and then turn it under. 
But it would be better to cut the rag weeds now 
and rake and haul them off and then disk the 
land lightly and sow crimson clover seed at. rate 
of fifteen pounds per acre, and turn this under 
in spring in bloom for the corn. You can do 
this safely for a hoed crop in the cool weather of 
spring, and getting the clover on the land would 
be a great help to the corn crop. In that case I 
would spread all the manure at hand on the 
clover during the winter, and would use no fer- 
tilizer at all. 





A correspondent wants to know if it would be 
a good idea to spread straw in the orchard to 
keep down weeds. Where the land cannot be 
plowed, there is nothing better for the trees than 
a good mulch extending out a little further than 
the roots extend. Put very little, if any, around 
the stem to harbor field mice to gnaw the bark 
in winter. 


W. F. MASSEY. 
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BILTMORE FARMS 


Biltmore, N. C. 


JERSEY S-—The high standard and | 
show yard qualities of our Jerseys are known | 
as far and wide as the Jersey breed. 


The Biltmore Jerseys are Business Jerseys 


During the past year our herd including a 
large number of heifers and the dry cows, aver- | 
aged 5350.90 lbs of 5.38% milk. There are 37 
Churn Tested cows now at work in the herd. A 
few young bulls and heifers, and also bred | 
heifers for sale. 

BE RKSHIR = S— We still have | 
some beauties for sale. Boars and sows. 

POULTRY-—Barred and White Ply- | 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes. A splendid 
assortment of 1908 males and females for sale. 
Whit? and Brown Leghorns, of these we have | 
only cockerels for sale. Send for prices, etc. 

SPECIAL: 200 pairs mixed Homers and Dra- 
goons pigeons. nests and ech ey for sale. De- | 
sire to sell as a whole. Prices 1 
Address BILTMORE FARMS, Biltmore, N. Cc. 





French Coach Stallion For Sale 
Registered, 7 years old, weight 1200. Perfect- 
ly gentle. Good reasons for selling. 
Cc. H. BRANTLEY, Spring Hope, N. C+ 


5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you a! 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
sborthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right. 


J. D. Stodghill, —- 





Shelbyville, Ky. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Ficgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. I have no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a protit. 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 
AND 


R. L. Shuford, — :: 
$8 
MAMMOTH BLACKS 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agericies. 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, N. C. 











$ POLAND CHINAS 




















—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey hen Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black: mee Dogs = =: :: 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
Ff ARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Aolly, N. C. 





Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing inall thecountry. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able p-ices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. (. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’) B. Woods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 


of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 





order 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS BULLS 


From weanlings to serviceable age. Of strictly 
| choice breeding and individuality. Prices 
| right. Call or write us your wants. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


Splendid specimens of the beef type. 
Early maturity enables them to produce 
prime beef in the shortest time at the 
least cost. Their grazing qualities make 
them well adapted to Southern farm 
couditions. A few choice young bulls 
for sale. Come and see them or write 


B. B. MILLER, :: Mt. Ulla, N. C. 











The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in A merica)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Farm is headquarters in 
south Kee on cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
buatl of America during 1895-96, and later 
Sold at $3050 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr.. 


R. F. D., 2. Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station. Fitzgerald, N C 




















wv LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. @ 








Messrs. Editors: I note in your 
issue of Augu’t 27th, Mr. W. C. 
Hoover’s remarks upon an article of 
mine published in a recent issue of 
your journal. I do not know, of 
course, how many head of cattle Mr. 
Hoover has handled. But as_ he 
wants to know a little about our 
fund of experience, I will say we 
have been feeding ensilage more than 
three times as long as he says he has, 
and have recently completed our 
sixth silo. We have never pretend- 
ed to be extensive handlers of cattle, 
as we have only a small farm (240 
acres) but on this place we handle 
60 to 75 head per year, an average 
of 65 head winter and summer; and 
every animal a good one. So much 
for our experience. 

Feeding Cottonseed Meal. 
Before going into a discussion of 
the article in question, will say Mr. 
Hoover must have read the same 
hurriedly, as he misquotes me in the 
very beginning. The article from 
which he quotes reads as follows: 
“The steers should consume during 
the 120 days an average of around 
six pounds per day of cottonseed 
meal” (not cottonseed). Now, as 
the steers should be started off on 
a very light feed, not more than two 
pounds per day at first, say for the 











Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





first two weeks, then 4 pounds per 
day for the next week, and 5 pounds 
per day for the fourth week, or a 
first month. We have 87 pounds 
ration for the remaining 90 days to 
bring the average to 6 pounds per 
day, bringing the average amount 





GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 








Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. vom a: 
ing into, Hi Hi 





feed around 7 pounds per day. We 
submit that any feeder who has fed 
two-year-old steers 7 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per day for 90 days has 
been giving them all they would 
stand. And while we have never fed 
the above ration alone and made 
the gain (2% pounds per day), we 
have fed its equivalent in a less 
amount of cottonseed meal and other 
grain, and made the above gains, not 
once only but several times; in fact, 
have done even better than that, 
using silage for roughage all the 











175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE—175 


Very desirable; good soil; 
timber. 
particulars, address JNO. L. EFLAND. 

EFLAND, Orange Co,, N.C. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for vo 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermel!.ns 


Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 


rFiewiltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, BALTIMORE Ma 


Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 


115 acres in oak 








ber 6th as follows;—from ited to 


Portsmouth, - 5.00 
Jackson Springs, N. C., - 3.30 
Wilmington, . - 4.50 
Linsotnten, N.C., - - 5.25 
Lenoir, N. C,, ~ - 5,30 
Blowing Rock, N. C., - - 8.60 
Chimney Rock, N.C., - - 8.60 


Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monda) 
following date of sale, with the exception o 
Biowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets whic' 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday train 
good returning until following Tuesday. 
med information apply to the unde: 


sign 
GATTIS, T. P. 





C. 
Tucker Building, 


Rileigh, N. 





One-and-a-half miles from town. For 


The SEABOARD announces commencirg | a 
May 30th WEEK-END AND SUNDAY ExX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 


time. 


Greater Gains in a Warm Climate 
Than a Cold One. 

The article in question was writ- 
ten to fit a special condition, and I 
do not think the ration the best for 
the feeder under ordinary condi- 
tions, prefering of course to leave 
the ears on the stalks when making 
silage, as no other method of har- 
vesting puts the grain in as good 
condition to be used economically by 
the steer. If Mr. Hoover has had 
experience in feeding steers in sec- 
tions with different climates, as has 
the writer, he will probably have 
found, as the writer thinks he has 
that the same class of steers fed in 
warm climate will make larger 
gains for the feed consumed than 
they will when fed where more feed 
is required to keep up animal heat. 
The conditions in Bastern North Car- 
olina are made nearly the same by 
winter feeding of silage as summer 
feeding in the North would be with 
the flies left out. 


The English Feed Less Grain Than ' 
We Do. 

We can learn some lessons in the 

art of feeding from a study of the 

methods of English feeders, 











total of 93 pounds of meal for the) 





Easy to Make Cattle Gain 2 1-2 Pounds 
per Day. 


Mr. French Says He Has Often Done It, Using Silage for Roughage All 
the Time. 


winter of lower England is said to 
be very similar to that of East Cen- 
tral North Carolina. The English 
feeder—if we may believe what we 
have been told—makes a very gen- 
erous use of succulent feeds and 
with a grain ration of only a little 
more than half what the American 
feeder of the North uses makes gains 
almost, if not quite, as much per 
day. A. L. FRENCH. 





Cleanliness Very Necessary. 

Messrs. Editors: I have a cow 
that gives from two and a half to 
three gallons of milk a day, which 
for the last three weeks turns to 
whey just as it clabbers. The thick 
part adheres to the bottom of the 
vessel and there is no cream. Till 
recently she averaged a pound of but- 
ter a day—now none. Please tell 
me the trouble and give a remedy. 

BRANDON READER. 


Editorial Answer: Investigation 
will probably show that this trouble 
is due to a lack of cleanliness. There 
are helpful and harmful bacteria. 
They are so small that a single drop 
of milk may contain millions of them. 
They multiply rapidly at a temper- 
ature ranging from 60 to 90 degrees 
and milk igs not rapidly cooled. When 
one understands that millions may be 
in a single drop of milk, he appre- 
ciates how easy it is to contaminate 
milk. Putting bedding or rough feed 


| into the stable shortly before milking 


that must be added to the steer’s | 


may fill the air with harmful germs 
and injure the milk. A cow may 
wade in stagnant water and get her 


| udder unclean, so that the milk is 
given to each steer while on full | 


made impure and greatly injured. If 
the filthy habit of milking with wet 
hands is practiced in such a case, the 
trouble will be greatly aggravated. 
In warm weather milk that is not 
cooled will deteriorate rapidly. Care 


|should be used that nothing about 
'the stable or the cow is allowed to 





| Of the habit years ago that way. 


| 


| children. 


defile the milk. Very small bits of 
manure—the finest particles of dust 
—from the flanks of the cow may 
work great injury. Ina case like the 
present one, wiping the udder clean 
with a moist cloth that has been 
thoroughly cleansed may be _ neces- 
sary. Every milk vessel should be 
well rinsed in cool water, then scald- 
ed and set out so the sun will shine 
into them. Sunshine will kill these 
harmful forms of low plant life. Use 
particular care in thoroughly clean- 
ing all seams in milk vessels. It 
would be still better to use vessels 
that had no seams in them. Wiping 
milk vessels after they have been 
scalded is harmful, as the bacteria 
are spread over wide surfaces. Af- 
ter the scalding, turn the vessels up 
to drain before being sunned. 





For Horses That Paw. 


Messrs. Editors: In answer to 4 


question of how to stop pawing, I. 


would suggest, take a small piece of 
chain about fifteen inches long, strap 
it on her foot between the fetlock 
joint and hoof. I think she will stop 
the habit, especially if she is running 
out in a tight pen or lot. Try it first 
when she is in the stall. I broke one 
The 
reason I would try it in the stall first 
is there is as much difference be- 
tween horses ag there is between 
Some of them you would 


,have to break their necks to teach 


as the’ 


them anything, 
very easily. 


while others learn 
F. E. D. 
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w Live Stock Troubles. |=] 





Blind or Sleepy Staggers. 


Messrs. Editors: Is there any way 
to prevent blind or sleepy staggers 
in horses and mules? 

H. W. BATEMAN. 


(Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts, Veteri- 
narian North Carolina Experiment 
Station.) 


The form of staggers of which the 
writer inquires is known by a va- 
riety of names. Another common 
one, in an attempt to name accord- 
ing to its cause, is forage poisoning. 
Unfortunately we know of no sure 
prevention, and yet more has been 
accomplished in an attempt to pre- 
vent it by a very careful selection of 
all the feed used and refusing all 
feed in any way damaged. 





For Kidney Worms in Hogs. 


Messrs. Editors: Please give me a 
remedy for kidney worms in hogs. 
Mine have had them for several 
years. I have found them, after 
‘killing, in some of my hogs that did 
not fatten well. R. S. 
(Answer by G. A. Roberts, Veteri- 

narian North Carolina Experiment 

Station.) 

There is no satisfactory line of 
treatment for the kidney worm oth- 
er than that of preventive measures. 
However in that turpentine is large- 
ly eliminated through the kidneys, 
in may prove beneficial in those 
cases where the worm is within the 
pelvis of the kidney. The quantity 
of turpentine being one to two table- 
spoonfuls given in gruel or milk 
once daily for three or four days, 
and repeating after seven to ten 
days. Much more can be accomplish- 
ed by keeping the younger pigs sep- 
arated from the older ones and al- 
lowing them a range in cultivated 
fields. Stagnant ponds, surface wa- 
ter and low-lying wet pastures 
should not be used for hogs. With 
the older hogs, if attempt is made 
to free them from worms, they 
should range on cultivated crops, 
and their range frequently changed 
to prevent reinfection. 





Slobbering Caused by Japan Clover. 


Messrs. Editors: I want to know 
if it would hurt horses or mules to 
run on cow pastures that cows are in. 
It makes my horses slobber. Does 
that hurt them or not? The pasture 
is mostly Japan clover. Would be 
glad to know in next paper. Want 
to know if they will get bots, or if 
that hurts them very much? 

G. W. McDONALD. 


(Answered by G. A. Roberts, Veteri- 
narian N. C. Experiment Station.) 

No ill results follow the allowing 
horses and mules to run on cattle 
pastures. The cause for your horses 
slobbering is not because of their fol- 
lowing cattle, but because of the Ja- 
pan clover which they are feeding 
upon. Some horses become accus- 
tomed to the effects produced by eat- 
ing Japan clovr, and after a short 
time of feeding upon it, slobber but 


other. The ‘“‘bot’’ of the horse is ex 
ceedingly common, and if they wer 
very serious, we would have a grea: 
deal . of trouble from that source 
While in rare instances they may 
cause trouble, as a matter of fact, 
they are too often accredited as being 
injurious when some other condition 
is present. 





Are Mushrooms Poisonous to Cattle? 


Messrs. Editors: Are mushrooms 
as they grow in the forests and fields 
poisonous to cattle and hogs? In 
warm wet spells mushrooms get very 
numerous here in the forests and old 
pine fields, and cattle and hogs eat 
them greedily. J. A. CAUBLE. 


(Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts, Veteri- 
narian North Carolina Experiment 
Station.) 


Among the large number of vari- 
eties of mushrooms which grow in 
the forest and field, fortunately only 
a few of them are poisonous. With- 
in this latter class again, while the 
greater number of them are moder- 
ately poisonous, only a very few are 
seriously poisonous. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear of fatal poisoning in 
people from eating mushrooms, but 
the reported instances of such results 
among live stock are very few. 





Probably Tick Fever. 


Messrs. Editors: My cow sudden- 
ly failed in her milk three weeks 
ago. Up to that time she was hear- 
ty and in good condition. She failed 
to eat, was weak, sick, trembled. I 
doctored her and she grew better, 
began to eat and give milk again. 
But in a few days she got worse, 
wanted to lie about most of the time, 
bowels loose, blood passing from 
bowels and with urine, she breathed 
with difficulty, about sundown jump- 
ed up, kicked, and fell dead. Can 
you tell the trouble? Have tad 
several cows in same pasture and 
no trouble before. 
J. J. D. COWAN. 

(Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts, Vete- 

rinarian North Carolina Experi- 

ment Station.) 

From the the symptoms given it 
is difficult to determine definitely 
the nature of the trouble. There 
are so few diseases in which blood- 
colored urine is passed, except in 
severe cases of tick or Texas fever, 
that from the symptoms given, they 
point very much to this disease. The 
peculiar actions of the cow just be- 
fore death were likely due _ to 
apoplexy. 





Using Pure Bred Boars. 


Many make the mistake of think- 
ing only farmers who make a busi- 
ness of selling breeding stock need 
to use pure bred boars. There is, 
on the other hand no very good 
reason why any breeder or farmer 
should use grade sires. 

Good pure-bred sires can be se- 
cured at reasonable rates, and far 
greater dependence can be placed 
upon a good animal of pedigreed 
stock than can be upon a good grade. 
Of course we do not make this con- 





very little, if any. Other horses, how- 
ever, seem to be unable to accustom 
themselves to the effect and continue! 
to slobber in profusion as long as run-| 
ning on the clover. Little ill effect | 
follows a moderate loss of saliva, but | 
there can be no doubt that in exces- | 
sive loss of saliva, the effect will be| 
materially observed in the horse. | 

The “bots” which infest cattle are| 
entirely different from those infest-| 
ing horses, and there is no possibility 
of the one being transferred to the| 


{tention for the pure-bred scrub, for 
| pedigree alone does not make an 
animal by any means. 

If an animal is properly built, is 
healthy, and in addition has pure 
blood running through his system, 
the chances are that he will sire bet- 
ter pigs than a grade would whose 
characteristics are not as _ firmly 
fixed. The choice of sires is an im- 
portant matter, and only good stock 
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Good Roads Catechism. 


Pertinent Questions and Answers Arranged by a South Carolina Man. 


Who made roads? 

Man. 

What did man make the roads out 
of? 

He made them out of nothing. 

What has he done since the time 
he made them out of nothing? 

He has made them into nothing. 

* * * 


Are the roads very wicked? 

Wicked is not exactly the word, 
but they certainly are very, very 
bad. 

If they got much worse, where will 
they zg0? 

Excuse me, I should prefer not to 
say. 

If you should follow them, where 
would you go? 

aso se —— 1!!! (For further 
information, see first page of Dante’s 
Inferno H—; Canto 24.) 

What are buzzards? 

They are scavengers. 

Why were they made with wings? 

So that they might fly from one 
place of business to another with- 
out having to suffer the tortures and 
discomforts of traveling the public 
roads of this country in the discharge 
of their duties. 

* * * 


Tf a road overseer is a land-owner, 
where do you invariably find good 
side ditches? 

Along that section of the road ad- 
jacent to his lands. 

Why do you find the good side 
ditches there? 

Because the overseer is working 
for self-interest—he wants to keep 
the water off his lands. 

If all the land-owners along a 
given road could be overseers at the 
same time, what would we have? 

We would either have good side 
ditches all the way or we would have 
a big scrap every time they tried to 
work the road. 

* * * 


If you should meet a mad dog 
along the road what would you do? 

Take a dive immediately, if not 
sooner, if the water was deep 
enough. 

When you came up, 
you do? 

I would risk my nose and mouth 


what would 


above the surface long enough to in-|es rather than through the middle 
\of the road. 
If he should look steadfastly at | elapses after the rains before split- 
{log drag is used so that the roads 
around and fall down and roll over | become thoroughly dried out, the 
efficiency of the drag is largely de- 
| creased. 

That he was trying to tell me that | 
he was mad because the roads were|rains and that is, the natural course 
in a condition to make|tnat the water will take; and where 
|such courses are detrimental to the 


quire what he was mad about. 


the ground around him and turn 


a few times, what would you under- 
stand from his behavior? 


not kept 
travel easy and comfortable. 
* * * 
Yes! 


What does the present system of 


road-working remind you of? 


Of the fellow who is trying to get} 


something for nothing. 


Does the honest man 
something for nothing? 
No! 


If we ever have good roads how | sniit log drag is used conscientiously 


will we get them? 


men. 


To whom does the court-house be-|sych a road in good condition, even 


long? 
To the public. 
Who keeps it up? 
The public. 
To whom does the jail belong? 
To the public. 
Who keeps it up? 
The public. 


To whom does the county home | does for other people.—Goethe. 
belong? 


To the public. 
Who keeps it up? 





The public. 

To whom does the public schools 
belong? 

To the publie. 

Who keeps them 

The public. 

To whom do the 
long? 

To the public. 

Who keeps them 

The farmers and 


up? 


public roads be- 


up? 
county niggers. 
* 2 ® 


If a man should be found arguing 
that he should not be taxed to keep 
up the public roads because he de- 
rives no benefit from them, what 
would you recommend? 

That he be sent to jail and occupy 
one of the cells, so that he might get 
the benefit of the tax he pays to 
keep up that institution. 

Do the public roads benefit every- 
body? 

Yes, either directly or indirectly. 

Who, then, should be required to 
keep them up? 

Everybody, including corporations 





as well as_ individuals.—Thos. E 
Wicker in Newberry (S. C.) Obser- 
ver. 

DRAG 


YOUR ROADS NOW. 


Now. is the Time, Says Dr. Pratt, 
to Smooth Your Storm-Beaten} 
Roads, and the Drag is the Thing 
to Use—Attend to the Drainage 
Also. 


Messrs. Editors: To the care of 
roads after heavy rains such as we 
have recently had, it seems to me 
that there is no better plan than to 
use the split log drag. The roads are 
soft and the drag can, I believe, be 
used to good advantage. Any large 
holes or bad cuts that have been 
made in the road due to the exces- 
sive amount of water should be filled 
up, not with brush and a little dirt, 


but, where they are deep, filled in 
with rock and then covered with 
dirt. 


The split log drag, if used cor- 
rectly, will round the road, but care 
should be taken not to make the an- 
gle too steep, as it is only necessary 





|they will not cut out the road bed. 


i —_—— of water is flowing along one 


ever get\its way down a hillside and away 


By paying for them like honest er drainage of the road is carefully 


to have just slope enough to cause 
the water to flow through the ditch- 
If too 


long a time 


One thing is shown by the heavy 


|road, they should be changed so that 
| Where it is shown that an excessive 


|side of the road, a drain should be 
|put ‘n to carry it under the road to 
|the opposite side so that it can find 


|from the road. 
| On an ordinary dirt road, if the 


| 
and when necessary and if the prop- 


|looked after, it is possible to keep 
| with considerable rain. Of course 
jin the winter during freezes and 
|thaws, it is impossible to keep any 
| dirt road from becoming heavy with 
|mud. JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 

| State Geologist. 

| 

| 

| 








I am not to be satisfied with what 


It is only the first step that costs. 
—Madame Du Deffand. 


| etic 
| 


For a Dog With Fits. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been read- 
ing your valuable paper for a num- 
ber of years, and think it the best 
farm paper I ever read. Will you 
please give me a remedy for dogs 
having fits? This one does not have 
them regularly, sometimes skipping 
a week or ten days. 

J. W. EUBANKS. 


Editorial Answer: The trouble 
may be due to feeding the dog too 
heavily on stimulating food when it 
does not get enough exercise. House 
dogs are likely to be affected this 
way, and may show speedy recovery 
when they get plenty of exercise. 
Dogs that have real fits following 
epizootic had better be killed at 
once, to put them out of their mis- 
ery and to save useless expense. 





We do not live to eat; 
live.—Socrates. 


we eat to 








Heavyweight Belgian Hares For Sale 
One dollareach. Collie Pups $4.00 each, 
JNO. H. JEFFERIES, Willard. N.C. 





ANTED~—In a healthy location, position as 

superintendant on a farm for 1909—have 

had experience in trucking, cotton growing etc. 
Reference furnished from present employer. 

J. He AYSCUE, Mt. Pleasant, S. C, 





SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS—I have for 
sale a few pullets and cockerels, good frying 
size at $1.00 each. One and two year old hens 
at $1.50 each. Several nice trios $5.00. Oak Hill 
Poultry Farm, N. A. Hartsfield, Prop. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, Sept. 6, 1908, 
Cotton, best grades --.--..____. wie 100% 
ff grades 6% to 8% 








RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Richmond, Va., Sept. 5, 1908. 


Transactions in old tobacco dur- 
ing the past week have been of a 
retail character, and no sales of im- 
portance have been recorded so far. 
Receipts of new primings were larg- 
er this week than the past, and the 
prices remain about the same. 

Our information about damage to 
that portion of the crop in the field 
is not as serious as was first thought, 
still some are of the opinion that 
when the tobaccos are cured, they 
will not yield as much color as has 
been anticipated. 

Well-informed parties are of the 
opinion that we will have a heavy 
crop. 









































Bright 

Wrappers. Fillers. 
Common 1334@1544| 6'4@ 94 
RUIN cictinsconaucnareane 16340205, 914@1014 
Good 2554 @40'4|1114@15'4 
Cutters. Smokers. 
Common _-_.----------—- |10'4@12'4| 914@10%4 
Medium ...--------------- |18!Z@14'/|10!7@1117 
Good _..------------------ |144Z@2214|1117@ 1314 
Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
Common ..........-.—.. | 684@ 934] 64@ 8% 

Medium --.__..__---—-. | 974@10%4| 872@11 
Good 1634@1284|11 @12% 
Wrappers ~~~... --.--~ |1534@6034|1234@1634 














Grimesland "cus 


queues North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 

at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 

cation. Prosperous Community. 

Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 

sale, lease or rent. Address 

ALSTON GRIMES or J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N.C, 


ONE 65-SAW PRATT GIN 
FOR SALE 


Feeder and conderser. One power 
press, shaft ard pulley to drive press and 
gin, all in good order, good as new. Will 
sell on time or cash. B. T. Brodie, 
Henderson, N. C. 


THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING 
MACHINE The only successful machine ever 


invented to gather cotton. Saves 
Money. Gives clean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








GOOD FARM FOR SALE! 
1250 Acres at $10.00 an Acre 


A bargain to settle up estate. In Moore Co., 
2 miles from Durham and Charlotte Railroad 
station, Deep River forms a horse shoe around 
farm. Ten-room colonial house, tenant houses 
and barns, once owned by Governor Williams— 
historic place. About 200 acres river bottom, 
pest grazing land; about 2-3 upland cleared, bal- 
ance in oak and pine, land lies well for good 
farming, good red land, with stiff clay subsoil, 
suitable for cotton, corn, grain in general, hay 
and the best stock farm in the state. 

Terms: 1-3 cash, balance easy terms. 
full information, address 


“J” care Progressive Farmer. 


For 





THE DIXIE PEA HULLER. 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe’s peas per hour. 
— Does not break the peas =Has 

yi, two cranks, sieve an d seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks. 

Get Our Special Quotations for 
Wy Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
o* CO0.. Dalton. Ga. 


- MAGAZINE 
> FREE 

e 
new Magazine full of inter- 
. where you may be. If you are 


Send no money. Just your 
What do you 

esting articles and informa- 

dissatisfied with your present 
Where do vou 











name and address and we 
will send you a copy of our 

want to know 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 
? matter where you are of 
position; if you want to movs 
to a new section of the coun- 


try; you have beg i 
sell or if you want to 
want to go nd just what gow 


? 


Do you want 
to buy a farm 
or business 

? 


Ask us. 
It costs you 
vothing. 


ros acent. Just a letter ask- 
ng for it will bring it, provid- 
ed that you mention what 
kind of a busimess you ds 
sire, or what size farm you 
are searching for and in what 
state you wish tolocate. Jus? 
tell us what you want as we 
send the Magazine free only 
to people who give us this is- 
formation. you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 
where, if you desire to mové 
to another state orcity, writs 
at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it, 
and let us send you FREE 
our elegant Magazine. Ad 
dress Leonard Darbyshizs 





S., Dept.g9 Rochester, N.% 


DON'T RUST FARM FENCE 
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Sold direct to farmers at man- 





FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 





ufacturers’ pricts. Catalogue 
free. Freight prepaid. 

THE WARD FENCE CO. . 
Box 858 Decatur, Ind 






























































We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; One month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 81. 

















Recleaned peas two dollars, delivered at your 
depot. Send cash for what you want andI will 
ship at once. One each Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga and Avery Disc plows, Corn shredder, Rail- 
way Horsepower and Hay press. all good as 
new for service cheap. Essex and large improv- 
ed Yorkshire pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 
Springs, N.C. 








COIL SPRING FENGE 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest fi 
P turers prices on 30 Days Free 
Trial, freight prepaid. [00 oa 
Catalogue and price-list free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., . 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


DeLOACH 
3% to 200 H. P. 


NA TTaS 





























































































Steam, Gasoline ¥.and~Water Power 
Shingle’ Mills and Corn Mills. ‘ 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue. J 


Planers, 





DeLOACH MILL{M’F’G CO., Box, 263, Bridgepesrt, Ala. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








DIRECTORY: 
Cc. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Mount. 
Cc. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











LETTER FROM SEC’Y. BROOKS. 





Carriers Should Join Their Organiza- 
tion and Work Together for Mu- 
tual Improvement and Better Ser- 
vice—Send Your Dollar Before 
the 15th. 


Messrs. Editors and Fellow Car- 
riers: My election to the office of 
Treasurer of the State R. L. C. Asso 
ciation was a surprise to me. I wus 
not expecting any office and asked 
the delegates to re-elect Brother Bal- 
lard. Let me thank my brethren, 
however, for the honor they have 
shown me by their choice. 

Since I have accepted this respon- 
sible, I earnestly ask the assistance 
and co-operation of every carrier in 
the State. 

Allow me to make an earnest ap- 
peal to all who do not belong to the 
State Association to join at once; you 
have no idea what you are missing 
by not being a member. If your 
county has not already been organ- 
ized get a hustle on, don’t wait for 
the other fellow to do all the work. 
Make the start at once; send a card 
to every carrier in your county and 
ask him to meet you and then organ- 
ize. What you learn by being a 
member is worth far more than what 
you have to pay; that is, if you want 
to be a good carrier, and it will be 
a pleasure to work for Uncle Sam 
and not a burden. 

The object and aims of our Asso- 





JAMES W. BROOKS, 
Secretary and Treasurer of N.C R. L C. Asso- 

c:ation, Roxboio, No. 3. 
ciation are highly approved by the 
Department, which proves it by send- 
ing a representative to our annual 
meetings. The time has come that 
we must know our full duty toward 
the Department. By joining the 
State Association you prove that you 
are willing to lend a helping hand 
to the upbuilding of rural free de- 
livery. I believe that a carrier who 
does not belong to the association is 
working only for what little money 
he can make and does not have the 
R. F. D. business at heart. If you 





do not try to make your route the 
best one in the State and try to be 
the best carrier you will never save 
up any money carrying the mail. 
Put your whole heart in it and a 
little money and let’s make it a suc- 
cess. 

If you have a man hired and he 
doesn’t look out for your interest and 
give satisfaction you will not advance 
his wages. Your patrons are entitled 
to the very best of service. Then 
how can you give it when you know 
nothing about new ideas? 

Join in with us, come to our next 
meeting in Charlotte, get new ideas 
of the service which you are to per- 
form; it will put new life into you. 
Make your patrons know that you 
care for them and want to have the 
best service that can be had. 

Friends, send me your $1 not later 
than September 15th (for after then 
it will be $1.50) and get a receipt 
until July, 19.09. 

I will be glad to hear from any 
of you and give you any informa- 
tion I can. 

JAMES W. BROOKS, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Route 3 Roxboro, N. C. 

How a Carrier Spent His Vacation. 

Dear Brother Pearsall: I have 
been on vacation, and had a huge 
time. Attended reunion of old vet- 
erans at Mt. Zion, the 6th, and visited 
my daughter at my old home in Hun- 
tersville, who is the proud mother of 
six sons and two daughters. 

I spent a week at home and my 
wife kept me busy. In the mean- 
time I greased my harness, painted 
my buggy and porch floor and roof. 
I don’t forget to put in a good word 
for the Association, and hope to have 
all of our thirty carriers in soon. 

I enjoyed the last Progressive 
Farmer. I want to hear from the 
boys from seaboard to mountains. 

A. J. HUNTER. 

Charlotte, N. C. 








A Rural Carrier’s Good Opinion. 
Messrs, Editors: Please find en- 
closed money order to renew my 
subscription to our paper. I will 
state that I have been a regular sub- 
scriber to The Progressive Farmer 
for twenty years, and it seems to 
erow better each year. As I am a 
rural carrier and since you have been 
so kind as to give us a good space 
in each issue, seems to me it is now 
even better than ever. I don’t see 
how any carrier can fail to support it. 
As President of R. L. C. Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, I wish to 
thank you most sincerely for the as- 
sistance you are giving us. 
Cc. H. BAINES. 





Here’s an Insurance Argument. 


Messrs, Editors: I suppose I am 
now a clearly defined object of the 
insurance we talked about at Wil- 
mington. Last Thursday a few er- 
ratic steps tilted my light runner 
and broke both bones of my left arm 
at the wrist. I am now writing in 
bed. 

Guess I have money and credit to 
bear all expenses till I can work 
again. Long may all of you drive, 
but not never meet with such an 
experience as mine. 

A. L. BARRINGER. 

No. 1, Statesville, N. C. 


Comment: This letter shows the 
importance of mutual insurance. For- 
tunately this brother is able to care 
for himself, while many of us are 
dependent entirely on our salary. 

EB; DP; 

Stone roads, if properly construct- 
ed of good material and kept in per- 
fect condition, are the most satisfac- 
tory, the cheapest, and most econom- 
ical roads that can be constructed. 





Our Lady Rural Carrier, 


Mrs. Alice Fowler, the lady rural 
carrier whose picture is given here- 
with, is said to be a fine manager of 
the two beautiful ponies that she 











MRS. ALICE FOWLER. 

Lady Rural Carrier, Burlington, N. C. 

Picture taken just as she stepped from Ler 
muil-wagon on a hot July day. 
drives, and they are greatly attached 
to her. 

Senator Jas. F. Moore, of Pender, 
thus spoke of Mrs. Fowler in his 
July 4th speech: ‘‘Let me commend 
and compliment her for her bravery 
and progressiveness. * * * JI wish 
that all of our carriers were women. 
I am sure they would do the work 
effectively; and we country people 








|; would ‘always be at the box to the 


minute to get the mail, and hear the 
news. * * * You know, it is said 
that a woman can tell more in a 
minute than a man can all day.” 





The Great Dairy Industry. 


The clean milk problem is a vital 
one, affecting the production and 


|consumption of over 9,000,000,000 


gallons in the United States per year, 
being an annual supply of over 100 


{gallons for every man, woman, and 


child in the country. This amount 
affords 1.1 quart per day: for every 
individual, which includes the milk 
used in making butter and cheese. 
The actual amount of whole milk 


;consumed each day averages about 
|.65 of a pint for every individual. 


According to a Connecticut Station 


| Bulletin the value of this product for 
|a year at retail is the startling sum 


of $2,500,000,000. This is about 
one-fiftieth of the entire wealth of 
the nation, five times the wholesale 
value of last year’s wheat crop, and 
over twice the value of the corn crop, 
and over one-third of the entire 
value of farm products for 1907, 
which is estimated at $7,400,000,- 
000. The wholesale value of dairy 
products last year was estimated at 
$800,000,000, which would allow a 
price of less than ten cents a gallon 
for milk at the dairy. An average 
retail price of 7 cents a quart was 
assumed, which is probably a little 
below the average price.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 





“Send Up the Back Numbers!” 


Messrs. Editors: I have profited 
a great deal from the instruction I 
have received from The Progressive 
Farmer. It is the best farm paper 
for the South I have ever. read. 
Would that we had more men like 
Mr. French and Prof. Massey. 

Send up the back numbers I miss- 
ed, as I cannot do without them. 

W. J. NIXON. 

Vance Co., N. C. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 


to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 

your gin and save this enormous loss? @ 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they comefrom 


the gin. 


They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 


ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 





PERRYMAN 2 CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 













Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 


Big Buggy Book Free 


Our new Catalog shows and describes 
100 styles of 
VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 
at a saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.00 
in middlemen’s profits 


We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them . 
Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 
We guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. We also guarantee 
= safe delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 


ATLANTA, GA, 








VIRGINIA 


farms. We have the loamy chocolate 





FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 


land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on S3 F | ae 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 


soil with red clay subsoil, No better 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











A EGGS, $1.50 FOR,SETTING OF 15 





S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


R. F. D. 7, Box 46, = Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs -—  - a 

Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs . $1.00 per 15 

Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - 

Milk White Guinea Eggs - - 

Purple Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Above prices for next sixty days only. Order 

atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 

ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Please order now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


Ss. C. BROWN, LEGHORN COCKERELS 
Fine Laying Breed 
3 mos. old $1; 5 mos old $1.50. Egg orders book- 
ed for Spring, $1.50 for 15, 
J. C. Williams, - - Sanford, N. C. 


jMPRoveD STRAIN OF S.C. PURE BUFF ORPINGTON. No oth- 
er variety for 4 years; color, size and quality 
unquestioned, Beautiful half-grown roosters 
$1.00; nice frying-size 50c.; broilers 40c, Two 
very fine Gobblers, two years old, Mammoth 
Bronze and Buff Holland. Mrs.G. W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, Va. 


REDUCED FALL SALE! 


Ten pens (four females and one male) of my 
best S.C. White Leghorns. Yearling hens, and 
early May pullets and April and May cockerels, 
$4.50 to $7.00 per pen. Also four trios of R C. 
Rhode Island Reds, good hens from utility pen, 
with fine March and April cockerels, $3.50 to $5 
per trio; cockerels $1.00 up. Engage eggs now 
for early spring. 


MRS. G.C.DEATON, - - Landis, N.C. 


S.C.R.1. Reds Exclusively. 


Will sell for the next thirty days Spring 
Hatched Cockerels and Pullets at $1.00 to $1.50 
each, according to quality. Mature hens, 1 and 
2 years old, the same price. One pair 2-year-old 
cocks at $1.50 each, and one pair at $2.50 each, 


CEDAR LANE FARM, 
RICHLANDS, N. C. 


This Is Your Chance 


#0 pure bred Buff Orpington Pullets; $1.00 each 
50 pure bred White Leghorn Pullets; $1.00 each 
15 pure bred a Orpington Cockerels; $1.50 and 




















00 eac. 

10 pure bred White Leghorn Cockerels; $1.50 

and $2.00 each. 
March and April hatch, all healthy. well grewn 
birds. q 4 | a | 4 4 « 
2 Pekin Ducks: ....... . $1.00each 
Iam booking orders for Fall Pigs (Chester 

Whites) $5.00 each. 
WW. HH. REES, Sumset Farm 


Greensboro, N. C., R. F. D. No. 3. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
eountry for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, anc 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
pore of Ge ceuntry for the home-seeker, manu 
r, and busi man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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September Work in the Poultry Yard. 


By Mrs J. C. Deaton. 


The hens are taking a brief rest 
during the moulting season, but their 
care-takers must not. The hens are 
only preparing themselves for renew- 
ed work in the near future, and so 
must we. | 

| 
| 


Brain Work You Ought to Do Now. | 


Now is the time when brain work 
should be done. Decide what you 
are going to add to your flock for 
next year. If it is stock you are go- 
ing to add, buy now, when most 
breeders are selling at greatly re- 
duced prices, or if eggs, engage them 
now to be sure to get them at the 
best hatching season. Don’t wait un- 
til the breeding season is on and 
then expect to get what you want at 
prices you could buy them for now. 

It is also advisable to acquaint 
yourself with the standard require- 
ments of your choice that you may 
be able to select your best specimens 
for breeders or exhibition purposes. 





Raise Pure-Bred Poultry. 

By all means raise pure-bred poul- 
try, whether you raise for fancy mar-| 
ket eggs and chicks, or only for mar- | 
ket eggs and chicks for table use. | 
It is so much more interesting to| 
care for a flock of beauties, and to 
the women, I would say: your hus- 
bands will take pleasure in helping 
you when once they find you have a 
flock worth their care. 


Prepare to Grow Green Feed for 
* Winter, 


| variety of 
|'Some wheat bran and oats are espe- 





Now is also the time to prepare for 


the winter’s supply of green food, 
without which no poultry yard is a 
success. Either rye or alfalfa makes 
an ideal green food for winter. If 
soil is adapted to growing alfalfa, 
sow that rather than the rye, as al- 
falfa grows on for years, and all the 
year, without re-sowing. 


Fried Chicken for Christmas—Early 
Layers. 


September is a good time to hatch 
a few clutches of chicks to have fry- 
ers for Christmas; also these pullets 
make fine layers. Some that were 
hatched the 15th of last September 
began to lay when six months old, 
and laid equal to the earlier hatches. 


Care of Pullets and Moulting Hens. 


To get pullets and hens in trim 
to fill the winter egg baskets, their 
care must not be neglected at this 
period. To hasten pullets to matur- 
ity, and hens through the moult, a 
food should be given. 


cially beneficial at this season. 
Fall Fairs and Winter Poultry Shows. 


Much may be learned by visits to 
the fairs and poultry shows. Many 
of the best poultrymen over the coun- 
try may be met at these,.and much 
useful information about the differ- 
ent breeds gained. 


Mites. 


Don’t forget to go over roost poles 
monthly with kerosene oil. 








What to Do for Sore Head. 





By Uncle Jo. 


Several correspondents are writ-| 
|days sorehead will develop, and then 


ing that their chickens are dying 
with sore-head and want a remedy. 
Sorehead Peculiar to the South. 


It is strange but true that sore- 
head is a disease peculiar to the 
South, and it is rarely found north 
of Virginia. It usually makes its ap- 
pearance early in July and continues 
till about the first frost. There are 
a great many theories as to its cause, 
but the most generally accepted one 
is that it is caused by the bird catch- 
ing cold, not necessarily from roost- 
ing in damp houses, or in trees, but 
a bird may take cold from getting 
wet from the morning dew, or being 
caught out in a shower of rain. 


Watch Closely and Start in Time. 


It is always well to watch the flock 
closely and, when a bird is found 
breathing through its mouth, and 
bubbles appearing in nostrils, to give 
it a few drops of kerosene oil in- 
ternally, also a few drops up _ nos- 
trils. Coop in a dry place for a 
few days and watch results. 





If the cold is neglected, in a few 


it’s an up-hill fight to save your 


| fowls, as it is contagious and spreads 


rapidly. 
Some Other Remedies. 


In its early stages the disease is 
not hard to cure, but when the eyes 
and head swell “fit to burst’’ there 
is no positive cure. Sulphur, lard, 
and turpentine mixed and applied is 
claimed to be good. An application 
of pine tar, with pine tar water to 
drink, are also considered good. 

A lady wrote me that she tried 
mixing common wash bluing and 
stareh to the consistency of thick 
paint and applying, and found it bet- 
ter than anything she had tried. Any 
treatment that is good for colds in 
the human family will help a chick- 
en with the sorehead. 


Originates in Cold and Dampness. 


The three dreaded diseases in the 


;poultry yard are canker, roup and 
| sore head, all summer or early fall 


troubles and they all have their ori- 
gin from the same_ source; colds, 


|from exposure to night air, draughts, 
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SAND-CLAY ROAD IN USE FIFTEEN MONTHS. 
This road in a low, flat sand country was built undér the airection of the U. S. Office of Pub- 


lfe Roads. It has doubled the hauling capacity of the truckers along its route, 


Under most 


unfavorable conditions it kas g.ven no trouble, wearing remarkably well th:ough the winter, 
and needing only to be scraped. Note the neat side-path for pedestrians. 











or getting wet and chllled during the 
day. 
Better Kill Than Cure. 


It’s a question whether it pays to 
doctor a bird after it passes the 
“slight cold’ stage, for a bird once 
affected with it is likely to have it 
a second time, and also to impart 
weak, sickly constitutions to the 
chicks hatched from her eggs. Bet- 
ter kill and burn all fowls’ with 
“pad” cases of the poultryman’s 
worst enemy. 

Damp yards are 
poultry. 


unsuitable for 





Poultry Pointers by Uncle Jo. 


August and September are im- 
portant months in poultry keeping. 
Much depends upon care and watch- 
fulness now in securing a good bal- 
ance on the side of profit. An early 
moult and high condition of health 
before going into winter will bring 
eggs when eggs bring the most 
money. 

The pullets that are to be early 
layers must be liberally fed and 
have special attention now, and in 
their selection there is usually room 
for choice. 

— 

It is the condition of the flock 
about the time of early frosts that 
chiefly decides the question of profit 
or loss for the next three months. 

It is really at this time that skill 
and good judgment are most in de- 
mand to put the flock on a paying 
basis. Marketing the surplus of the 
young stock, weeding out all oldish 
or unproductive hens and securing 
real working value in every individ- 
ual hen and pullet—these are what 
will make the investment in a score 
or a hundred hens pay an annual 
profit of a hundred per cent. 

Hvery hen can easily be made to 
earn a dollar in addition to her keep, 
but to be sure of it there must be no 
neglect of a single important detail. 





God reigns, and the Government 
at Washington still lives.—James A. 
Garfield. 








That Stands Strain 


1c 1s worse than waste to let 
harness get dry, bnitle and 
rotten To stand the hard 


strain of daily use it mus: be 
made soft with 


EUREKA 


Clean the harness; let it absorb 
all the oil it will, wipe dry 
with a cloth, and your harness 
will be strong and tough as 
new leather. 

Nothing like Eureka Har- 
ness Oil. Made by 


A STANDARD OIL Co, 








Amd tron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS *.. 


Cooper Bros 
Raleigh, - - - N.C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 





Look After the Fall Garden Work. 


By Mrs. C. S. Everts, Ridgeland, Miss. 


From letters received, we believe 
many readers of this paper have had 
a better garden than usual this sum- 
mer. Those who once know the sat- 
isfaction of having a good garden 
will not be apt again to do without 
plenty of vegetables. But a sum- 
mer garden provides for only part 
of the year. It is just as satisfac- 
tory and just as wholesome and de- 
sirable to have vegetables all winter 
as to have them in summer. Those 
accustomed to a winter garden al- 
ready have plans well ander way. It 
is to those not in the habit of gar- 
den-making that this letter is writ- 
ten, in the hope that more gardens 
will be made this fall than ever be- 
fore. We sincerely hope not one of 
our readers will deprive their fam- 
ilies of a variety of fresh, appetizing 
vegetables or condemn them to a 
winter’s bill of fare consisting chief- 
ly of sweet potatoes, rice, bread, and 
meat. 

* * * 

The greatest drawback to garden- 
ing this season of the year is the 
rapid drying out of soil, and some- 
times insufficient rainfall; but well 
prepared ground will better retain 
moisture and help overcome this 
difficulty. Droppings from the poul- 
try house, or well rotted (not fresh) 
stable manure may be used. Com- 
mercial fertilizer containing much 
cottonseed meal should be used 
sparingly, as it tends to burn the 
plants at this season, especially if 
there is not plenty of rain. The 
cultivator and harrow should be 
used every few days, until the ground 
has been frequently and thoroughly 
stirred ,all clods pulverized and the 
fertilizer finely and completely in- 
corporated with the  soil—until it 
has, in fact, become a part of the 
soil. 

* * * 


Seeds do not germinate so well 
how as in spring, and should be 
planted more thickly to insure a 
stand. They should be planted a lit- 
tle deeper than in spring on account 
of greater surface evaporation. Firm- 
ing the soil over the freshly planted 
seeds helps to retain moisture and 
prevent evaporation. This may be 
done by using a garden roller, a 
small board drag, or by laying a 
board on the rows just planted and 
Stepping on it, or even by pressing 
the ground with the flat side of hoe 
blade. 

* * £ 

Among the vegetables to be plant- 
ed about September first are English 
peas, beans, beets, carrots, spinach, 


lettuce, radishes, onions, turnips, 
mustard, and kale. Unless it is an 
unusually severe winter, all these, 


but peas and beans, may be used all 
winter. 
* * * 


Last fall we planted early Valen- 


tine beans on September 5th. They 
were ready for use October 19th, or 
six weeks and two days from plant- 
ing. Early varieties of English peas 
will be ready to use as quickly as 
beans. Both peas and beans, if 
planted early in September, will con- 
tinue to bear until frost comes. We 
like the Earliest of All Peas. They 
are early, prolific, continue to bloom 
and bear for a long time; and if 
planted thickly in the rows, do not 
require staking. 





Set Out Asparagus in October. 


Messrs. Editors: Asparagus may 
be grown from seed, or set from 
roots which may be had at from five 
to six dollars per 1,000, and will re- 
quire about 6,000 plants to the acre. 
Rows should be five or six feet apart. 
The soil should be moist, rich sandy 
loam The lighter the soil, the bet- 
ter the result. Sets should be put 
out in October, in deep furrows, 18 
inches apart, and covered with an 
inch or two of soil. Weil-rotted sta- 
ble manure in the furrow is the best 
fertilizer. The ground must be kept 
soft and free from weeds or grass. 
In the early spring mulch with a coat 
of fine straw or pine needles. It will 
produce from two to three hundred 
pounds of shoots to the acre per 
season, and will sell from 5 to 25 
cents per pound, although the first 
shoots may bring as high as fifty 
cents per pound. But aside from the 
sale of the vegetable every farmer 
should have a bed of it for his own 
use. 

What is more delicious than the 
first dainty dish of asparagus in the 
early spring-time? SINCERE. 





WATERCRESS FOR SPRING 
BROOKS. 

Every man who has a spring brook 
ought to get watercress set in it, 
since it will give delicious green 
food every season of the year. A 
small amount set out near the spring 
will stock the whole brook in the 
course of a year. Watercress has a 
pleasant pungent taste, somewhat 
milder than mustard or horse radish 
and will take care of itself if once 
planted in a spring brook where the 
water is clean. It may be eaten raw 
or be prepared as a salad. It is as 
wholesome as it is agreeable to the 


taste. Sprigs with roots may be got 
from some neighbor, or the larger 
seed houses should be able to supply 
the seed. Hither setting out plants in 
the winter or sowing the seed im- 
bedded in a little mud and stuck into 
the edge of the water will give a 
good stand. 





Road making is perfected by prac- 
tice, experience, and labor. 








& year with no repairs of any kini. Notic2 th> 


horse carts in this secsio 1, ani co lac’x of ati atiol in k33piagca2 ervsalin sayp>3. 


Only scraping ad a little sand in places. 


SAND-CLAY ROAD NEAR TARBORO, N.C. 
Made of sedimentary clay and ordinary sand by the U.S. Office of Public Roads. In use over 





track iatae m di.ediec)t22 use of many one- 
It n23i3s now 


Tho Roof that 
Needs No 
Painting. 


the others. 


best advertisement. 


Not only is the first cost of Amatite low, 
but its real mineral surface does away with 


all the bother and expense of painting. 


Once you have finished nailing down Amatite 
according to directions, you have a roof that will 
give protection for many years and which will re- 
quire no attention whatever to insure it from leaks 


and trouble. 


The busy farmer of to-day cannot afford to have 
his stock and farm products suffer because of leaks, 
nor can he spend time on repairs and painting. 


For these reasons thousands of successful far 


mers all over the country are buying 


They realize that painted roofings are out of date. 


Amatite is as far ahead of the ‘‘ painted roofings’’ as the farm im- 
plements of to-day are in advance of those used by our grandfathers. 
















WHEN you once put Amatite on one of your 

buildings you will be impatient to get it on a// 
That is the experience of every- 
one who uses it, because Amatite is its own 













































































Amatite. 














FREE SAMPLE 









To the progressive farmer we say—Send for a Free Sample to-day 
and get in touch with the best ready roofing made. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY e 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
New Orleans 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 










Boston 
Cincinnati 
London, Eng. 





ment is easily adjusted or taken off. ry 

lace and it will be all ready for the next Seedingtime. It can 
cleaned. You can’t putit together wrong. 

All varieties of fertilizers can be used and every kind of grain— 

eas, beans, corn, etc.,can be sown with 

for our drill 


e readily taken apart and 


4 This cut illustrates the only successful Fertilizer 
i) Attachment made. 


It has a simple but powerful 


gearing, a positive force feed that is easily regulated. 


Don’t burden your horses with a drill you can’t 
lain. On the Peoria the Fertilizer attach- 


ard or trash 
Special 


ers who answer this advertisement and send the 
implement dealers, an unusual discount... We 
ealer does not handle our line write for catalog and prices. 


If 
PEORIA ORILL AND SEEDER CO., 





can be used as plain 
or fertilizer 
drills. 


Store it away ina d 


ret fifty farm-— 


- ill give to the fi 
Price Concession—We will giv re ae ee 


are not in the Trust. 


263 N. Perry St., 

















PEORIA 
DRILLS 


a 
—— 


Peoria, Ul. 





































BUY DIRECT FROM THE NUR 
AND SAVE OVER HALF o 
FRUIT TREES © STRAWBERRY PLANTS 









SERY 









Shade Trees 


Bulbs Grape Vines 


Cabbage Plants 
Hedge Plants Ornamental Shrubs Flower Seed 
Evergreens 
Improved Breeds of Chickens and Eggs 


Only strictly first-class stock shipped. 
Write for free catalogue E. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 


Garden Seed 


Roses 


















THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER. 


[Thursday, September 10, 190g. 








Send for Some of These Vetch Seed. 





A New Early Variety That Matures in Time to be Followed by Cotton Has 
Reen Discovered by the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 


D. C.—Trial Seed for Distribution. 


Those who are alert for every- 
thing that will make farming more 
successful and less risky should be 
interested in a new vetch that the 
Federal Department of Agriculture 
has found. Vetch merits a greatly 
wider growth, but a drawback that 
is serious has been to get a variety 
that will mature a crop in time to 
plant cotton on the same land. The 





Department has recently discovered | 
one that promises to meet this re-| 
quirement, and seed will be available | 
for distribution in time for trial next | 
season. It matures as early as the| 
so-called native vetch and produces | 
very satisfactory crops. It is useless | 
to write the editors for seed; but re-| 
quests should go to the Secretary of | 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. By 
getting the small amount given out} 
for trial and by giving it good care | 
and being eareful to save the seed | 
produced, anybody should be able to| 
grow a good quantity of seed in two) 
or three years. If one does not need | 
all the seed at home, some neighbor | 
will be glad to pay a good price for | 
what can be spared. Run-down soil | 
is the curse of the Southern farmer | 
to-day, and those who are progres- 
sive will hasten to try a promising, | 
new, soil-improving plant whenever | 
they can with little cost. | 


st | 


| 
The great mass of farmers do not} 


begin to understand the great work 
the Department is doing in hunting 
all over the world for more desirable 
plants than we now have. When a 
move toward bettering one’s condi- 
tion requires considerable cost, one 
is to be excused for delay; but, when, 
as in this case, the hope is presented, 
of getting something more helpful 
for the cotton farmer than anything 
we now have for occupying and im- 
proving the soil while the cotton is 
not occupying it, let every one who 
has enough energy to do so ask for 
a trial lot of this new vetch seed. 
& 

Make it clear that it is the new 
variety that matures before cotton 
planting time, that is wanted; and 
when the seed have been planted 
next season and harvested the spring 
of 1909, report to the editors what 
success was had with the seed tested. 
Reports from farmers on tests of this 
kind made under farm conditions 
will soon show us just what can be 
expected. Every time one farmer 
helps others by such reports, he en- 
courages them to help him in other | 
things; and an agricultural paper can 
do no better service than to get farm- 
ers to help themselves and each oth- 
er. Self-help is the best help and 
tests on one’s own farm are always 
highly convincing. 





Vetch on Sandy Land. 


Messrs. Editors: I see a good deal | 
said about hairy vetch, and would 
like to know when to plant and how 
to manage it to enrich the soil. I 
have some sandy upland which is 
very poor. W. E. EAST. 


Editorial Answer: From August 
20th to October ist is a very good 
season for planting vetch. Hairy 
vetch can be seeded alone by broad- 
casting one bushel of seed or by 
drilling from thirty to forty pounds 
in drills in rows two to two and one- 
half feet apart. When sown on very 
thin sandy or clay upland that has 
not been inoculated, the growth will 
be very poor for a year or two while 
the land is becoming inoculated with 
the germs necessary before vetch can 


store 
soil. 


atmospheric nitrogen in the 


& 


If there is an old vetch field with- 
in driving distance, get from 100 to 
200 pounds of the soil from that 
field for every acre that is to be sown 
in vetch. This soil that is to do the 
inoculating is spread thinly and even- 
ly over the field, just as fertilizer 
would be spread; and is immediate- 
ly harrowed in. The seed can be 
harrowed in at the same time. If 
the soil for inoculating must be 
transported so far as to make it ex- 
pensive, less soil may give good re- 
sults by use of the following method: 
Mix with water by thoroughly stir- 
ring the soil that has been secured, 
allow the solution to settle, then 
pour off the water. The water may 
be used for inoculating either soil or 
seed. If soil is to be inoculated, use 
enough fine dry earth so that the so- 
lution will barely moisten it. Mix 
so thoroughly that all parts of the 
soil are moistened with the inoculat- 
ing solution. Then thoroughly mix 
this earth with four times as much 
uninoculated soil, and spread the 
mixture over the land. 

Ss 

Another method is to use the so- 
lution to moisten the seed thorough- 
ly. The seed can be dipped into the 
solution or the solution can be 
sprinkled on the seed. Sunshine 
would injure the germ that is being 
used to inoculate the seed or the 
soil, so what is inoculated should be 
kept in the shade till sown on the 
land and should at once be harrow- 
ed in. 

ae 


Vetch seed is so expensive that the 
aim should be to have it re-seed it- 
self every spring, that another crop 
will sprout up in the fall. A mix- 
ture of hairy vetch and oats will give 
good winter pasture, make a large 
yield of excellent hay, and still per- 
mit the shattering of enough vetch 
seed on the land to insure a stand of 
vetch the following fall. This combi- 
nation, is particularly good for sandy 
land, since the trampling of stock 
will do little injury to such land dur- 
ing wet weather. 





Alfalfa, Vetch, Alsike Olover. 


Messrs. Editors: Will alsike clo- 
ver grow in South Mississippi, and 
will it grow on land that will grow 
oats? Will hairy vetch grow on old 
land, and when should it be sown? 
Can it be planted in August when 
we lay by peas? When can I plant 
alfalfa to make a spring and summer 
pasture, and how much land in al- 
falfa will it take to keep ten or fif- 
teen head of hogs? Will it last hogs 
in winter, or is alfalfa a warm 
weather plant? 


S. T. MOAK. 


Editorial Answer: Alsike clover 
will grow in the southern part of 
Mississippi and will grow on oat 
land; but there is not enough known 
about where it will do well to make 
it advisable for one to plant largely 
at the outset, though the chances of 
success with it are very fair. Hairy 
vetch will grow on old land; but soil 
inoculation may be advisable, and 
may be done by any of the methods 
so often described in these columns. 
September is a good time to sow it. 
If peas are laid by late in August 
success could probably be attained 
by sowing hairy vetch then. Sep- 
tember sown alfalfa would furnish 
some hog pasture in spring, but it 


ishould not be pastured much whiie 


so young; and should not be heavily 
pastured at any time, even if hoxs 
because they have small feet trample 
it down less than larger stock would. 
It will furnish green feed earlier in 
spring than most of the grasses; but 
not so early as bur clover, hairy 
vetch, or rye, all of which may make 
some growth in the lower South 
every month in the winter. One acre 
of alfalfa when well set will furnish 
from April to September. 

To Stop A Cow from Sucking 

Herself. 

Messrs. Editors: 

cent issue a 


I noticed in a re- 
subscriber wanted to 


a , 
a a SUT an ese 


know a remedy for breaking a cow 
from sucking herself. I have trieq 
the following, and it gives satisfae. 
tion: Rub a mixture of Cayenne 
pepper and lard on the teats after 
milking. Have it strong enough to 
be disagreeable to the cow’s taste, 
Be sure to wash the udder well be- 
fore milking. 
J. D. HOWERTON, 





A really good cow may bring her 
owner a gross income of $100 per 
year, but many cows do not bring 
$39 in twelve months. The differ- 
ence in the cost of keeping the two 
kinds of cows is not very great, but 
look at the difference in the profit! 











EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 


hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 


last year, 


27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 


258 boarding pupils 


For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. C. 








Central Academy 


A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 
and young men, with industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment. 


Located on 700-acre farm 


-one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 


Trustees. 


For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 





Clermmons School 
A Home School for Small Boys and Girls. 


Careful supervision is given both day and night. 


The health and haps 


piness of each pupil is promoted. Christian training is coupled with instruc- 


tion in books. 


For information address the 


Rev. James E. Hall, 
Clemmons, N. C. 





UNCORPORATED) 


est and best equipped business school in the Carolinas. 
For catalogue, address, 


and English taught by experts. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. 
No Vacation. 
Any Time. 

{. This is a School witha 
Reputation. Oldest, larg- 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Telegraphy 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Raleigh, N, C. or Charlotte, N.C. 


Enter 








St. Mary’s School 


FOR GIRLS 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory De- 
partments. Also fully equipped Depart- 
ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Busi- 
ness. Sixty-seventh session opens Sep- 
tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; 
grounds of 25 acres. 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 

















¢3!) (of:4 ands) @ @ aq 
' OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
Graded first-class by the American Medi- 
cal Association on the record of its gradu- 
ates. Climate salubrious. Living expenses 
low. Write for terms and catalogue G 


Christopher Tompkins, .0.,Dean, Richmond, Va, 





“IS THE BEST." 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College 
Lynchburg, Va. 


| 
| pays Board, Tuition, etc , one year. 
Established 1884. Climate unexcelled, 
| 250 Students from Canada to Cuba, 
| Apply early. Beautiful Catalogue. Views, etc.‘ 
| Free. WHITSETT INSTITUTE, Whitsett, North Carolina. 





Davenport College, 


| LENOIR, N. C. 

pines Sots 

| 

| A GOOD SCHOOL 
|For Girls and Young Women is not 
| hard to find, but some are better than 
| Others. If you are interested in find- 


|ing one of the better grade, write for 


catalogue of Davenport College. 
Address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER. 





WANTED AT 


Crescent Academy 


CRESCENT, N.C 


Thirty boys and girls—fifteen each— 
from farms in North Carolina. 
Tuition is absolutely free. 


| 
| 


$7.00 per 
month wll pay board, room, and fuel. 
Part of this may be paid in work. 

Send for catalog. 


REV. J. M. L. LYERLY, Ph. D., 


CRESCENT, N. C. 





